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the finite God 


A MODERN THEISTIC PHILOSOPHER (Brightman, 
Boston U.) has suggested the concept of a finite 
God. God is not infinite; His power is limited. 
We must reject such a concept, and so we do. It 
conflicts with the clear statements of the Bible, 
which we believe, and so that settles the matter. 


Wait a minute. Was the matter really settled 
before you heard that Brightman had propounded 
it? Is the matter settled now on any other level 
than that of a closed mind? 


Of course it is. Nobody could convince me that 
God is less than infinite. The Christian religion 
would fall apart if Christians embraced the concept 
of a finite God. 


Granted. But the question is not whether you 
believe God is infinite; you unquestionably have a 
settled conviction. Instead the question is whether 
the matter is settled on any other basis than men- 
tally. 


The distinction is misleading. What I believe is 
necessarily the basis of my life. My actions arise 
out of my mental belief. 


Do you remember telling a student that even 
though he had believed mentally since childhood 
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On the morning of April 23, 1951, a barge loaded with 
sixty-nine tons of material was slowly towed across the 
Wwenty-two mile Pacific channel separating Catalina Island 
from the Mainland and into the cove at Gallagher’s Canyon. 

A group of twenty-four UCLA students waited on the 
shore. Commanding this part of the operation was Mel 
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NOVEL FERRY brings campers and supplies 
ashore from floating dock 





Building the camp 


meant hard work 


Friesen (cover), IVCF regional secretary, who had 
invited the students to spend several days of their 
spring recess in a “semi-recreational experience” 
at Inter-Varsity’s new camp-site on Catalina. 

Makeshift gangplanks were quickly set up after 
the barge was beached. It is probable that any 
thoughts of recreation (semi- or otherwise) were 
quickly erased from the students’ minds by the im- 
pression of those sixty-nine tons to be unloaded. 

Friesen (army chaplain in the South Pacific dur- 
ing World War II) knew that speed was necessary 
in unloading the barge. Either the sixty-nine tons 
had to be piled on the beach before sunset or the 
barge would have to anchor for the night in Avalon 
harbor—doubling the operation’s $1,000 cost. The 
captain of the tug thought it couldn’t be done, al- 
though he was probably a bit more cautious about 
expressing his feeling to the crew than he would 
have been the day before. That was the day trucks 
loaded with lumber and other supplies had driven 
onto the barge to unload, rather than unloading the 
material on the dock to be carried aboard by long- 
shoremen. “God graciously put it into the hearts 
of the longshoremen to consider this a donation 
job” is Friesen’s explanation of the unorthodox. 
money-saving barge loading, an event almost un- 
heard of in the harbor. 

Soon a steady stream of fellows and girls was 
moving back and forth, carrying cement, lumber 
(40,000 feet), bed springs and mattresses, stoves. 
grocery staples, a dismantled walk-in refrigerator. 
and even a piano. Teams of two worked together 
through the day without let-up, and the last items 
left the barge as the deadline of darkness ap- 
proached. (Continued on page 4) 


PAUL MA (Stanford Chinese student) stirs fire while 
Michael Myahiro and Gilbert Choi (both U. of 


Hawaii) eat 


TIRED OUT after a water regatta in the afternoon, 
students eat and talk in small groups 


SATURDAY NIGHT supper is often turned into 
ney cael Betsy LaSor (John Muir) helps herseli 
to chili 





Bible study 


(ne hour is spent in personal, devotional study and 
prayer before breakfast. Group study at Catalina 
aims to duplicate campus situation as closely as 
possible. Last summer camp was divided into two 
“campuses,” each responsible for their own leader- 
ship, plan of study, meetings times and orienting 


new students. 


HAWAIIAN STUDENT Agnes Minami (Colorado 
State) prepares to teach small group next day. Study 
plan is discussed by group leaders (right) with Rosalind 
Rinker, Oregon staff member 


GILBERT CHOI (U. of Hawaii), Francess Snyder (U. of Arizona), and Joyce Russell (Santa Rosa J.C.) discuss 


passage under eucalyptus tree 
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“I’ve been in the game a long time,” said 
the steamship line’s captain later, “but I’ve 
never seen or heard of girls unloading a barge 
of lumber before.” 

During the night it began to rain, a heavy 
downpour. The next morning someone mis- 
takenly used salt water for the coffee (fresh 
water was scarce—the spring is a mile up the 
canyon through intense foliage). The pan- 
cakes were warmed, not baked, because the 
firewood was too wet. “Recreation” that day 
meant roofing a large building so that perish- 
ables could be properly stored. Looking back 
on this and other occasions in the rugged his- 
tory of the camp, Friesen recalls that there 
were no “gripes.” 

Santa Catalina is a small desert island 
(twenty-two miles long, one-half to eight miles 
wide) located in the Pacific Ocean about 
twenty-five miles south of Los Angeles harbor. 
The Catalina Island Company has co-operated 
wholeheartedly in establishing the camp, pro- 
viding a gratuitous lease. Health and build- 
ing inspectors and the islanders have shown 
similar co-operation. 

God has answered prayer by doing the 
“apparently impossible” on a number of oc- 
casions since the barge was unloaded in Gal- 
lagher’s Canyon. Total cost of the develop- 
ment to date, about half of which has been 
contributed already (mostly by West Coast 
IvCF alumni), is about equal to the cost of 
a rather modest house in Los Angeles. 

The program at Catalina is similar to that 
at Campus in the Woods (Inter-Varsity’s 
camp at Fairview Island, Canada). Purpose 
behind the Bible studies, lectures and discus- 
sion groups is the same: to build up students 
for their Christian life and witness for Jesus 
Christ on campus. Increasing opportunities 
are expected in Avalon (where a Sunday eve- 
ning vesper service is proposed for the island- 
ers after their steamship leaves with the week 
end guests) and through contact with neigh- 
boring camps, so that Campus by the Sea may 
make a contribution to the life of the island 
itself. 

Pictures on these pages were taken during 
the first month-long leadership training ses- 
sion, held last August. 
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SIX-THIRTY is early 
for Jim Piske’s (U. 
of Oregon) smile — 
especially with cold 
water and no elec- 
tricity 


LEANING WALL is 
part of Paul Byer’s 
lumber-saving, mod- 
ernistic design. Nights 
at Catalina are quite 
cool. 


STAGGERI 
BUNKS provide 
space, freedom. 


Hermanson (sf 


Southeast) and 
Krahn (U.B.C.)r 
Bill Nagata (U. 
Hawaii) writes 
ing rest period 
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q AFTER SUPPER volley-ball is WORK DETAIL here builds breakwater for sand beach KEN HEDSTROM (Pepperdine) 


‘popular was proficient water-skier 


fishing is tops 


at Catalina, but so are other 
gorts. Water-skiing is a favor- 
it, and swimmers usually catch 
the knack after one or two tries. 
Hiking over the rugged terrain 
is good exercise. Trips are 
taken in glass-bottom boat, ob- 
serving marine life. But fishing 
is still tops. Below (middle) 
an afternoon’s catch of 34 small 
nson ( ‘ : 
ast) and hi deep sea fish is being cleaned— 
(U.B.C)m@ it fed the camp next night. Of 
—s course there is a work period 
t period | cach day, with dish-washing, 


urpentry, cleaning and other 


details. DROP-LINES go down 200 feet, bring up sand-dabs, other small fish. Bob Young 
(California staff) and Ken Hedstrom examine catch 


TABLE TENNIS is attraction BARRACUDA were caught by 
before meals “THOSE WHO CATCH must clean” is rule of camp Paul and Marilyn Byer 
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ice IT BECOMES a settled matter with us that we 
| are going to be worshipers of God, then God will 
lead us to recognize Him not only as Father, but as 
| God, and we will recognize ourselves not only as 
' His children, but as His subjects. Such a revela- 
_ tion of God will immediately issue in worship. 

But God’s Word teaches us that we must know 
not only the person of God; we must also know the 
ways of God. It is by revelation that we get to 
know His person; it is by submission that we get 
to know His ways. 

What are the ways of God? God’s ways are His 
methods of dealing with us—treating one in this 
manner and another in that manner. That none 
can accept the ways of God who have not had a 
revelation of the person of God is a fact many 
refuse to acknowledge; but the fact remains that 
a revelation of His person is a pre-requisite to the 
acceptance of His ways. 

People keep perpetually asking: Why did God 
love Jacob and hate Esau? They regard the latter 
as the good man and Jacob as the rogue, and they 
feel indignant on his account. But God says, 
“Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” And 
still they keep asking, Why? Why? People who 
ask, Why? have never seen God. All who have 
really met Him simply say: He is God. He does as 
seems good to Him. God has never been in need 
of a counselor; He does as He pleases. And what 
He pleases to do are called His ways. 

As soon as anyone has had a revelation of God, 
seeing God as God and himself as man, he must 
bow and worship God. But the matter does not 
end there. That would be too abstract. When we 
see who God is we fall down before Him and ac- 
knowledge the rightness of His ways. So we ad- 
vance step by step. Spiritually we have no future 
if we cannot bow to the ways of God. 

Let us look at those who worshiped God in the 
Old Testament days to see if we can learn from 


them something of His ways. 

We read of Moses in Exodus 34:8 that he “bowed 
his head toward the earth, and worshipped.” The 
occasion was when “the Lord descended in the 
cloud, and stood with him there, and proclaimed 
the name of the Lord. And the Lord passed by 
before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, The Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin.” If the proclamation had ended there it 
would not have been astonishing to read that Moses 
bowed and worshiped, but it was after altogether 
different words were proclaimed. These are the 
words that completed the proclamation: “‘and that 
will by no means clear the guilty; visiting the in- 
iquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon 
the children’s children, unto the third and to the 
fourth generation.” It was at this point—when the 
majesty and severity of God were declared—that 
we read: ‘And Moses made haste, and bowed his 
head toward the earth, and worshipped.” 

Let us notice the sequence. In verse 9 Moses 
prays; but in verse 8 he worships. He first wor- 
ships, then prays; he first acknowledges the right- 
ness of the ways of God, and thereafter he seeks 
the grace of God. We are constantly asking God 
to change His ways—to remove burdens, to with- 
hold sickness, to save us from domestic difficulties. 
We make ourselves too big and do not take our 
proper place in the ways of God. Moses asked for 
grace, but, because he recognized the authority of 
God, he first accepted the ways of God. 

If you visit a home and find a sick child there. 
as you kneel to pray with the parents you know 
at once that God is not having His rightful place 
in the home if, as soon as they open their lips in 
prayer, they say: “O God, heal my child!” They 
are telling God what to do. They are determining 
the ways of God. You go into another home, and 
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Director of Campus by the Sea (see 
“Catalina Campus” pages 1-5) is 
Mel Friesen, regional secretary of 
ivcF for the West Coast. 

—Photo by Frederick A. Roberts 


there the parents pray: “Thy ways are right. We 
praise Thee for allowing this sickness to come to 
our child. We praise Thee because Thou canst not 
err; Thou doest all things well. But if Thou wilt, 
we beseech Thee to heal the child.” 

It is not a question of letting worship rule out 
prayer, but of giving worship its proper place. 
Prayer expresses my desire: worship expresses 
God’s desire. When Moses saw the kind of person 
God was, he saw that his own rightful position 
was that of a worshiper prostrate before Him. 
Moses did not reason with God: he did not try to 
persuade God to alter His ways; Moses worshiped. 
The most important lesson for us to learn is to 
recognize the ways of God and to delight in His 
ways, however they may affect us. There was some- 
thing in Moses that badly wanted to go into Ca- 
naan; but Moses first sought to know what God 
wanted, and he accepted that. Brothers and sisters, 
we must not only learn to do God’s work; we must 
learn to love God’s ways. 

After Moses’ death, the burden of leading God’s 
people into Canaan rested upon Joshua. What 
Moses with his long years of experience could not 
do, a young man was required to do. The Ca- 
naanites were formidable foes; the Israelites were 
inveterate murmurers. Can we blame him if he 
trembled? It was in such circumstances that a 
Man appeared to him with a drawn sword, and 
Joshua asked, “Art thou for us, or for our adver- 
saries?”” That Man’s first word was, “Nay.” He 
was come to help neither the one side nor the other, 
“but as captain of the host of the Lord.” Then 
Joshua fell on his face to worship. Here we see 
another of the ways of God. He does not take sides 
with one party against another. His is the Cap- 
tain’s place: ours the worshipers’. In the presence 
of a host of foes our need is not for God to come 
to our help: our need is simply to take our places 


at His feet. If we do that, all will be well. The 
problem is not whether or not God will come to 
our aid, but whether or not we will submit to His 
captaincy. When we fall at His feet all our prob. 
lems cease to be. When we learn this lesson in the 
ways of God, that God is in the place of leader. 
ship, that He is the Doer of everything, then we 
will know what it means to fall at His feet in wor. 
ship; and then we will also know that there is an 
unsheathed sword stretched out on our behalf. 

In I Samuel 1 we touch the spirit of worship, 
Hannah had no children and in her distress she 
cried to God. At length God answered her cry 
and gave her a son. As soon as the child was 
weaned Hannah brought him to the house of the 
Lord in Shiloh, and she said, “For this child | 
prayed; and the Lord hath given me my petition 
which I asked of him: Therefore also I have lent 
him to the Lord; as long as he liveth he shall be 
lent to the Lord.” And then she worshiped the 
Lord there. I think these words are very signif- 
cant—"The Lord hath given me. . . I also have 
given to the Lord.” This was the sum of Hannah’s 
petition—a son. Her one hope was to have a son, 
and when the son was given what did she do with 
him? What God had given to her she gave back 
to God. That is the kind of person that can wor- 
ship God. There was an outgoing of worship to 
God with the outgoing to God of the son He had 
given. Those who do not know what it is to yield 
their treasure to God do not know what it is to 
worship God. In the day we yield our all to Him, 
even our Samuel, in that day we begin to learn the 
meaning of worship. 

I think often of Abraham and the word he spoke 
to his servant. “I and the lad will go yonder and 
worship.” To offer Isaac was to worship God. | 
do not believe anyone can know real worship who 
does not know real surrender. In the day when 
our Samuels or Isaacs, in whom all our hopes are 
centered, go out of our hands to God, there goes 
out from our hearts worship to God. Worship is 
always related to the altar. Whenever there is 4 
letting go of our hold upon anything, there is wor 
ship. 

God’s ways do not always involve the granting 
of our petitions; they often mean the denial of our 
petitions. In II Samuel 12 we read the sequel to 
David’s sin in connection with Bathsheba. God 
sent Nathan the prophet to tell David that his child 
must die. But David loved the child and besought 
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God for the child. And David knew how to pray. 
You can tell that from the Psalms. And here we 
read that he not only prayed; he fasted too, and 
in his urgency he lay on the ground all night in 
prayer. And the outcome? The child died! Many 
a one under such circumstances would have had a 
controversy with God. Many a one would have 
asked, “Why?” But not David. There was no trace 
of rebellion, or even complaint. David arose from 
the earth, and washed and anointed himself, 
changed his apparel, and then came into the house 
of the Lord and worshiped. What does it mean to 
worship? It means to submit to the ways of God. 
Often God has to deal with us in order to vindicate 
Himself. He has to deal with us in a way that will 
make it plain to angels, to demons, to the world, 
and to His own children that He is not a party 
to the sins of His people. When we have failed 
in a certain matter, God may have to justify Him- 
self before His creation by showing that He has 
no share in that matter; so His governmental hand 
comes down upon us. Have you known God to 
vindicate Himself upon you? What have you said 
toHim then? Those who know God, those to whom 
He has really been revealed, will bow before Him 
at such a time and say: “If my suffering can vindi- 
cate Thy holiness, then I say, Amen.” 

Finally, let us consider one more instance of 
those who worshiped God. When from four dif- 
ferent messengers he learned that he had lost his 
all, “Job arose, and rent his mantle, and shaved 
his head, and fell down upon the ground, and wor- 
shipped.” Brothers and sisters, when adversity be- 
falls us, how do we react? Many people forfeit 
God’s blessing because they kick against the pricks. 
They keep asking: “Why ?”—“Why is it that every- 
thing I touch goes wrong? Why is it that difficul- 
lies always come my way?” We may have lots of 
arguments, but one thing we must learn—to accept 
the ways of God. The way God has ordered our 
businesses, our associations, our circumstances, is 
all good—the bitter as well as the sweet. Worship 
leaves no loophole for discontent. There was an 
obvious reason for God’s dealings with David, for 
he had sinned; but Job’s case was different. Job 
teaches us acceptance of God’s ways, good or ill, 
teasonable or unreasonable. Even when there is 
no explanation for God’s ways, let us still praise 
Him, and praise Him from the heart. Let us learn 
to bow to God’s ways and say: “I worship Thee. 
Whatsoever Thou doest is perfect.” END 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from inside front cover) 
that Jesus Christ died on the cross for sinners, he 
was automatically a Christian? You can’t use the 
distinction on one occasion, dismiss it on another. 
Do you really believe in an infinite God? 

Do modern scientific discoveries increase your 
respect for God? Has the atomic age made God 
bigger? Do archeological discoveries increase your 
trust in His Word? Are you planning to get your 
doctorate because “God needs” trained men re- 
spected by the world? Is your God poverty-stricken, 
causing you to specialize in a particular field of 
medicine so that you'll “have money to give to 
foreign missions”? 

You pray, but do you leave loop-holes for a 
finite God so that your faith won’t be shattered? 
You plan a course of action, believing it is God’s 
will, but do you provide several fire escapes 
through alternate plans? 

How big is your God? 

Big enough to do a miracle today, even though 
“the age of miracles is past”? Big enough to have 
done that thing you ascribed to coincidence? 

You say that “the Christian religion would fall 
apart if Christians embraced the concept of a finite 
God.” Is it possible that this very thing is happen- 
ing in a rationalistic, naturalistic age in which 
Christians have lost their identification as super- 
naturalists with power to lay hold on an infinite 
God? 

In Brand, Henrik Ibsen introduces a feeble- 
minded character whose controlling obsession is “to 
build a church big enough for God.” What kind 
of Inter-Varsity group are you building: one that’s 
big enough for the university authorities, for the 
staff member, for the Christians? Or one that’s big 
erough for God? 

Even if you’re trying to build a group (or a life) 
that is big enough for God, you come back to the 
question: how big is God? Most of us are like a 
farmer confronted with a field that stretches to the 
horizon. We’ve been given seed to plant. Instead 
of asking for tandem plows, we are on our hands 
and knees, scrabbling in the hard dirt and defeated 
by the hopelessness of our task. 

“Behold, I am the Lord, the God of all flesh: is 
there any thing too hard for me? ... 

“Ah Lord God! behold, thou hast made the 
heaven and the earth by thy great power and 
stretched out arm, and there is nothing too hard 
for thee” (Jeremiah 32:27 and 17). END 
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y OU’VE GOT A LOT OF NERVE to call yourself the Chris. 


tian fellowship on our campus. What’s so unique about 
your fellowship? I belong to a fraternity based on 
Christian principles and we have a more spirited fel. 
lowship than you fellows ever thought of having.” 
“Yeah,” piped in Bill, “I agree with John. Who 
do you think you are to exclude everyone else and 
set yourselves up as little tin gods?” 
Hank wasn’t so sure he had an answer. He mum- 
bled something about “you guys just wouldn't 
understand” and excused himself. Leaving the 
Union building, he started across the campus. 
“Hi, Hank. Are you on your way to the vcr 
meeting?” asked Jane. 
“Sure, I wouldn’t miss it!” he replied. 
Their conversation moved rapidly from the 
city-wide “sing” after church Sunday night. 
to the ice skating party of last Friday, to the 
IV conference in three weeks, to Saturday's 
big game, to the . . . By this time they had 
wobec’ does arrived at the meeting room, and as Jim 
announced the first song, they took their 
seats. Hank sang lustily. It was really 
good to be with the gang and to sense 
“¢S | salad stanc toe? their friendly presence, he thought. 
° Hank was surprised when Jim called 
on him to pray. But when he had fin- 
ished and taken his seat, he recalled a 
sentence in his prayer: “Thank you. 
Father, for the wonderful Christian 
fellowship we can enjoy here.” 
“Yes,” he mused, “it is really greal 
to be with the gang. If only Bill and 
STAFF MEMBER PAUL BYER GIVES A FULLER John could experience it they would 
understand why we are the Chris 


MEANING TO TWO WORDS IN YOUR CHAPTER’S NAME _ tian fellowship on this campus.” 
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What does “CF” mean to your chapter? Is it 
anything more than a “mutual admiration society” 
among the Christians? Is it the time when we meet 
with the gang to exchange news, only interrupted 
by a short meeting? Just what is the definition of 
the “CF” in your name? 

Christian fellowship is more than the enjoyment 
and relaxation that comes from association with 
like-minded people. If through circumstances five 
hundred people were brought together for an un- 
hurried time, some interesting things would de- 
velop. Were there twenty fishermen in the crowd, 
before many hours had passed, an active “fisher- 
man’s fellowship” would be formed. The same 
would be true among the classical-music lovers, 
football fans, “‘hot-rod” drivers, and anti-vivisec- 
tionists. The Christians in the group would do the 
same, and if the five hundred people were college 
students, a chapter of I1VCF would be born. 

But “CF” is more than this. 

We naturally seek out those with whom we can 
talk freely (they understand our technical vocabu- 
lary) and before whom we can relax (they under- 
stand our idiosyncrasies). Undoubtedly, a large 
number of Christian activities, including many on 
our campuses, spring into existence from just such 
a motivation. 

This does not mean that they are always wrong. 
There are times when we should relax in the midst 
of like-minded people, when we should “let our hair 
down,” but let us not cail it Christian fellowship. 
We should title such activities correctly: enjoyment, 
fun, relaxation, or even escape mechanisms at times. 

And let us not believe that our entertainment is 
the best on the campus. Many other organizations 
specialize in this area, and usually surpass anything 
that the 1vcF chapter has to offer. The spirited, 
from-the-heart singing in an organized men’s house 
may give vent to more feeling and create more en- 
joyment than our best chapter “singspirations.” 

Neither is Christian fellowship created by a re- 
strained and “dignified” content to our meetings. 
We may be very careful to sing only hymns that 
have passed their 200th birthday, to remove all 
frivolity from the meeting, and to spend much time 
in reading the Word and saying our prayers, and 
yet have nothing of true fellowship. In fact, hav- 
ing lost our entertainment and the “at ease-ness” 
that comes from familiarity, the whole thing will 
be more than boring—it will be dead! 

True Christian fellowship is supernatural, pro- 
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duced only by the Spirit of Christ. “That which we 
have seen and heard we proclaim also to you, so 
that you may have fellowship with us; and our 
fellowship is with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ” (I John 1:3 Rsv). Man’s horizontal 
relationships, including those among believers, are 
always based upon the strength of the individual 
vertical relationship with Jesus Christ. If we cut 
our communion with the Lord, we also sever our 
fellowship with other believers. Then in our lone- 
liness we create all the artificial devices possible to 
bridge this gap. The very independence that keeps 
us from God keeps us from each other. The start- 
ing point for all Christian fellowship is on our 
knees before God in the secret of our closet. 

A spiritual fellowship of believers is character- 
ized by unity. This oneness of the members need 
not be a common terminology, a common method 
or system of Bible study, devotions, or Scripture 
memorization. It is doubtful if this type of oneness 
should exist. “The bodv consists not of one, but of 
many members . . . As it is, however, God has 
placed the members in the body, each particular 
one of them just as He saw fit. If they were all one 
member, where would the body be?” (I Corin- 
thians 12:14, 18, 19 Berkeley version.) Nor is it a 
unity built around some human personality, or per- 
sonalities. God uses men to bring groups into exist- 
ence, but to the extent that the fellowship centers 
around them, it is not Christian. 

The only unity in a truly Christian fellowship is 
one of being servants to the Master. Our Master 
may appoint some to specific assignments, which 
may give more or less honor in the eyes of the other 
servants, but the relationship of each servant to the 
Master is always the same. We are bond slaves to 
a common Master. Hence, we do not point fingers 
at each other. As Paul says, “Who are you to pass 
judgment on the servant of another? It is before 
his own master that he stands or falls. And he will 
be upheld, for the Master is able to make him 
stand” (Romans 14:4 rsv). We are to “stand fast 
in one spirit, with one mind striving together for 
the faith of the gospel; and in nothing terrified by 
your adversaries: which is to them an evident token 
of perdition, but to you of salvation, and that of 
God” (Philippians 1:27b-28). 

Our obedience to the Master is to be demon- 
strated, not merely talked about and then never 
performed. On the campus this means doing His 
will in every area of our life, not just in the area 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 

Frederick A. Roberts (cover and “Catalina Cam- 
pus” pictures this issue) was active in IVCF at 
usc (49) where he majored in cinematography. 
Film work with Wycliffe Translators and Moody 
Institute of Science was followed by two years in 
the army (motion picture school, then air force 
studio in Hollywood). Now a civilian, Roberts is 
working for Westminster Films (Pasadena), pro- 
ducing Biblical and missionary films. 


of our daily spiritual exercises, or our attendance 
at IVCF meetings. We will discover the general will 
of our Master, then step out in faith, believing that 
His Spirit will direct in every detail. 

This is where we fail so miserably. We trust 
our reasoning capacity, or tradition, or any other 
straw we can “see” and grasp. We fear any risk. 
no matter how small, even though we are told that 
all the power of God is upholding us (Ephesians 
1:19). We will not trust God to direct us in how 
best to use our time, money, and talents. We know 
we should start a dorm Bible study, or some other 
means of witness to Jesus Christ, but we do not 
believe He can provide the necessary time to make 
it a reality within our “busy” schedule. We ask 


God to use us on the campus but we demand that 
He do it in our way because we will not release our- 
selves to Him. But in ninety per cent of our actions. 
attitudes, and ambitions, we serve ourselves. 


Let’s wake up! The Lord has told us that “no 
man can serve two masters” (Matthew 6:24). If 
we are to have a truly spiritual fellowship on our 
campus, we dare not serve ourselves, or Inter-Var- 
sity, or any other man or organization. We can be 
bond slaves to only one Master. Let us perform 
the first part of Revelation 7:15, “Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and serve him day 
and night in his temple,” that the second part may 
be true, “and he that sitteth on the throne shall 
dwell among them.” 

Out of such demonstrated obedience to the Mas- 
ter a true fellowship develops. We become united 
in and around Jesus Christ, in actuality as well as 
in theory. He is the Director and we seek His 
guidance in all matters, whether it be the election 
of new officers or the possibility of having a Friday 
night social. In matters pertaining to the entire 
chapter we can expect a unanimity among all who 
are a true part of the fellowship. In matters per- 
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taining to individuals, as to segments of the whole. 
we can expect a diversity of direction, but it would 
not run counter to the aims of the entire group, 
Both jointly and individually we recognize that all 
responsibilities come from Him, so “we make it 
our aim to please Him” (II Corinthians 5:9b rsy), 

Within such a family framework, we naturally 
share together the experiences our Master gives to 
us of happiness or sorrow, rebuke or praise, sue: 
cess or failure. “If one member suffers, all suffer 
together; if one member is honored, all rejoice to- 
gether” (I Corinthians 12:26 Rsv). In such an at- 
mosphere we discover what it means to “bear one 
another’s burdens,” and to intercede in prayer for 
other believers. Group dpm’s receive an additional 
stimulating purpose which interacts with our 
prayers for the unbeliever. 

In such a fellowship, cliques are out of order. 
“We, though many, are one body in Christ, and 
individually, members one of another” (Romans 
12:5 rsv). Nor is such a fellowship only for those 
who are “spiritually mature” and who are “on the 
ball” in some specific area. The membership re- 
quirements are,set up by the Master, and anyone 
in vital contact with the Head is a part of the body. 
“The eye cannot say to the hand, ‘I have no need 
of you,’ nor again the head to the feet, ‘I have no 
need of you.’ On the contrary, the parts of the 
body which seem to be weaker are indispensable 

”” (I Corinthians 12:20, 21 rsv). Within the 
fellowship. we need the contact with the new-bom 
believer even more than he needs us. 

Out of such a relationship to the Master and to 
each other, a deep love develops among the ser- 
vants. It is a fruit of our common devotion to 4 
common Lord, produced by our Master’s indwell 
ing Spirit. It is this love, unknown in all other 
social units, that distinguishes a true fellowship of 
believers. This is the self-condemning trait that the 
unbeliever sees in a true fellowship (see John 
12:34, 35). This love for one another should be 
the witness issuing forth from your chapter that is 
convincing men and women on your campus that 
you are true followers of a living God. 

Is this what “CF” stands for on your campus? 
If not, pray that God will begin a work in you until 
all are “joined together in a brotherhood of mutual 
love; allowing one another to enjoy preference of 
honor; never slacking in interest; as the Lord’ 
servants keeping spiritually aglow . . .” (Romans 
12:10, 11 Berkeley version). END 
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Pe 


the IVCF Basis of Faith so brief? Why are such important 


matters omitted, for example, the Trinity? (Georgia) 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship has not for- 
mulated a new creed or confession. 


The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, the Augsburg, Heidelberg and Westminster 
Confessions: these and others have provided a suf- 
ficient credal foundation for the Church during 
twenty centuries of the Christian era. Upon exam- 
ination the 1vcF Basis of Faith will be found in 
complete agreement with these historic confessions, 
while not covering a fraction of the doctrinal range 
which is the function of a creed. 


Many presuppositional beliefs are implied. 
though not stated. The doctrine of the Trinity is 
unstated but is the implied foundation of the whole. 
Specific statements about the Son and the Spirit 
are made. Likewise man’s fall and sinful nature are 
implied in the statements concerning the substitu- 
tionary death of Jesus Christ and regeneration 


through the Holy Spirit. 


It is not our purpose to state everything which 
we believe in the Basis of Faith. This will be found 
in essence in the creeds, in completeness in the 
Scriptures. 


The purpose of the Basis is to provide a ground 
in essential doctrine for Christian fellowship in a 
twentieth century context. These matters are not 
peripheral; they are central in Christian belief. 


The affirmations of this Basis place 1vcF in the 
evangelical, Biblical tradition, following in the posi- 
tion of the apostles and reformers. These are no 
new set of beliefs. They are those things “most 
surely believed” by Christians from the beginning. 


In another century the empasis of this Basis 
would probably have been different. In a sense 
this Basis represents areas of attack against Biblical 
Christianity in our day. In the eighteenth century 
when there was little doubt concerning the bodily 
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resurrection of Christ, that doctrine may well have 
been unstated. On the other hand, the Trinitarian 
controversy of that century would have most ccr- 
tainly led to the inclusion of a clear statement con- 
cerning the Trinity. In the fourth century when 
the Appolinarians were teaching that Jesus was 
completely divine and had no human nature, belief 
in the humanity of Christ would have been stated 
and His deity assumed. 

C. Stacey Woods, General Secretary, has spoken 
of the Basis as “an anchor, not a flag.” It is be- 
neath the waters, unseen on most occasions, but 
holding IvcF to its Biblical position. All board 
members, staff members, officers and Bible study 
leaders of 1VCF, SFMF, and NCF chapters must sub- 
scribe to this Basis in the spirit and understanding 
of those who framed it. All speakers at chapters 
or inter-school meetings must be able to subscribe 
in a similar manner. 

The Basis of Faith is as follows: 


1. The unique divine inspiration, integrity and 
authority of the Bible. 

2. The deity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. The necessity and efficacy of the substitu- 
tionary death of Jesus Christ for the redemption 


of the world, and the historic fact of His bodily 
resurrection. 


4. The presence and power of the Holy Spirit 
in the work of regeneration. 


5. The consummation of the Kingdom in the 
“glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” END 


*In this column questions of Christian students 
on any matter of interest — doctrine, Christian 
living, classroom or textbook questions, personal 
problems — will be answered by qualified men. 
Address questions to Editor, “Since You Asked,” 
1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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This is the first of two 


articles in which 


Arthur C. Custance 


WORLD-VIEW ~~~ 
ae 


world-view and the 


new world-view 


Ber A FEW SHORT YEARS AGO man’s virtual identity and in the way we prefer to think it works. 
with the animals was considered no longer a matter Fancy portrays a learned man surrounded by all 
of question. Today there is a wide measure of kinds of electrical devices and glass vessels, driving 
' unanimity that this assumption was a hasty conclu- steadily toward a desirable goal until at the end of 
sion based on a prejudiced view of his real nature. months of ingenious research worthy of a Scotland 
Yard detective, the “case” is solved, the formula 
MAN, A UNIQUE CREATURE appears, and mankind properly erects a monument 
On every hand we are being assured that man is to another great benefactor. 
| a unique creature, that even if he had an animal The real story is likely to be quite otherwise. 
| ancestry, a new thing has now taken place and a Only recently has it been recognized how large a 
being, possessed of speech, a preference for order place the false hypothesis, the accidental discovery, 
' and rationality, and even perhaps with something and the “sudden illumination” play in modern 
| akin to a “fallen nature” has now appeared with research. 
the capacity (and hence the moral responsibility ) Science begins to show itself not to be a cold, 
of halting the aimlessness of evolution and hence- hard, calculating process in which the scientist 
forth directing its course. It is not certain where merely drags away his problem into a corner of a 
we are to direct it, but at least it is comforting to lab and worries it with refined instrumentation as 
_ think that we are permitted to introduce purpose a dog worries a bone, suckimg out of it its inner 
_ into an otherwise purposeless vacuum, for strangely secrets by tearing it apart and looking inside. It 
"enough one of the most persistent drives we all is much more likely to be a matter of a sudden 
' share is the urge to introduce or at least discover “hunch,” a hypothesis, an experiment to test it, 
order and meaning in history. and the end result—further understanding or a use- 
' It is interesting to read a popular report of some ful byproduct. 
great discovery and then to come across the mem- Understanding then is more often either the re- 
| dirs of the discoverer. There is frequently a wide sult of unexplained illumination or faith in a hypo- 
disparity between the two accounts. Why should thesis providing energy enough to devote sometimes 
_ there be? The answer to this seems to lie in the a whole lifetime to its verification by actual experi- 
| hature of man’s mind, both in its actual working ment. 
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In this case the question arises, Why do we find 
it more satisfying to read the popular account with 
its artificial order and arrangement—the evidence 
of conscious purpose and of some measure of 
understanding of the end from the beginning? 

The answer seems to be simply that God made us 
that way. Because He has planned and ordered and 
purposed and arranged, He has made us that we 
cannot be at ease until assured that we have found 
something of the meaning and plan and purpose. 
And whenever man looks for long he will see it; 
and if he cannot find it there, he will create it arti- 
ficially. As Professor Mead has put it, “It is the 
innate propensity of active minds to form species, 
i.e., successively to make distinctions, to point out 
similarities and then to assemble the things that are 
alike into their kinds. . . . This mental trait is not 
a simple one. It is made up of a strong emotional 
factor, and an inborn urge . . . to put things in 
order, and alas, to keep them there; of the intellec- 
tual faculty of discernment and discrimination 
which perceives distinctions and similarities; and 
of the constructive imagination which makes it pos- 
sible to assemble in the mind things which are 
widely separated in space and time.” Often the 
process tells us far more about the working of the 
mind than the subject which occupies its attention. 
And often it leads to mythologies, or more recently 
to distorted views of history. The pessimism of 
Spengler must be attributed to a mistaken view of 
the meaning of history. 

Thus we see the face of the man in the moon 
when we are children, and earlier astronomers saw 
a much more extensive and complex system of 
canals on Mars than now appears to exist. And 
thus we structuralize space and time and put pic- 
tures into frames, drama into acts, poetry into 
verse, prose into chapters, music into rhythm, and 


AN APOLOGY... 

Misunderstanding between the editors and the 
writers of “How the Gospel Came to Namu” 
(December 1952 His) resulted in the statement: 
“. .. all the adults work in the cannery for the 
six weeks of the canning season to earn about 
$600 apiece for the year’s liquor.” This statement 
of general conditions in the villages was not in- 
tended to refer to Namu, of which it is not true. 
Namu is a town with reduction and cold storage 
plant which operates during the whole year: 
many of the residents make high salaries. We 
regret the wrong impression thus given and trust 
that the ministry of the Marine Medical Mission 
may not be harmed.—tp. 
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history into epochs. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF HISTORY 

Philosophies of history are a witness to this urge 
to establish a meaning, a principle of interpretation 
of the whole, that the parts may be read and under: 
stood in the light of it. Even in looking back over 
our lives we interpret and rearrange the details to 
conform to the pattern we see in the larger view, 
Indeed those who have made this journey in fellow. 
ship with God can always see their own lives as full 
of divine interferences as any biography from the 
Old Testament, and such reflection brings assur. 
ance and the stimulus of a goal. 

Without a philosophy of history men are apt to 
be pessimists or escapists. They see no meaning in 
life at all or live only in the past. Some have held 
that the spiritual strength of Communism is that it 
gives meaning to history and therefore the oppor- 
tunity for dedication, and men have a tremendous 
capacity for dedication. Such philosophies are usv- 
ally based on a single premise around which are 
grouped lesser ones. The economic constraint of 
Marxism, the environmental constraint of Hunting. 
ton, the biological constraint of Darwin, each in- 
volves a set of further corollaries which together 
provide the formula for future action. 

The Old Testament is a divine philosophy of his. 
tory, based on the twofold premise of the insufi. 
ciency of man and the sovereignty of God. This 
sovereignty is of a twofold nature, combining ina 
unique manner, mercy and judgment. Paul’s epistle 
to the Romans, and the epistle to Hebrews extend 
this philosophy thus linking the old to the new, 
and as time went on the church sought to draw 
within it much of the pseudo-scientific thinking of 
classical antiquity. Further elaboration was under- 
taken by Origen, and by Augustine, until in the 
course of some ten centuries a remarkable synthesis 
had been achieved and there existed for the first 
time a Christian world-view providing a common 
frame of reference for all branches of thought and 
for all men who then were a part of what is loosely 
termed Christendom. In a sense the climax of this 
achievement may be seen in three directions: the 
cathedrals, the Summa Theologica of Thomas 
Aquinas, and Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

No one questions today that this synthesis was 
full of inconsistencies. But it was a monument of 
no mean order: and although today we can see that 
the spiritual nature of the orderly universe into 
which each man consciously entered ought to have 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS: 


Neither a longing after great discoveries, or after great 
tastes of the love of God, nor longing to be in heaven, nor 
longing to die, are in any measure so distinguishing marks 


born fruit in his life, it must be admitted that ortho- 
doxy was orthodoxy of thought and not of action. 
The test of truth was not verifiability by experiment 
but inclusion within the system, and in some strange 
way a man’s conduct was apt to be considered of 
comparative insignificance so long as his thinking 
was within the accepted framework. We have come 
to place more emphasis upon correct action in our 
judgment of the goodness or badness of a man’s 
life, and consequently we find it hard sometimes to 
see why they in their medieval world did not see 
the faults which characterized their day: the lack 
of comforts and justice for individuals of lesser 
rank, the indifference to human suffering and dis- 
ease, and the immorality in high places. 

In such an atmosphere, university life was a true 
unL-versity life, a real totality of studies in which 
every subject was consciously related to all other 
studies, and for which theology supplied the guid- 
ing principles. It was the responsibilty of the 
church to preserve the unity of thought and so long 
as a man could accept the guiding principles he 
could find a peculiar thrill in pursuing lines of 
thought and philosophical reasoning which today 
seem to us to be utterly meaningless. 

OLD WORLD UNIVERSITY LIFE 

Today university life has become a series of in- 
tellectual adventures without any guiding principle 
and therefore without co-ordination or meaning ex- 
cept in so far as it may be consciously directed 
toward the guarantee of a good salary after gradu- 
ation. In fact about the only justification for term- 
ing such a center of learning a university is the 
juxtaposition of faculties and the simultaneity of 
lectures. 

But in those days the common man had a map. 
lt is true that he hardly ever referred to it except 
in emergencies. Yet the possession of it brought 
great comfort in times of stress and a sense of res- 
ignation when circumstances could not be changed. 
This was an orderly universe, and God would right 
all wrongs hereafter if not here. Because all men 
had eternal value, all men had equal value, and 
thus special gifts or great wealth were not the re- 
sult of a superiority of human value by a measure 
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of true saints as longing after a more holy heart and living 
a more holy life. 


—from A Treatise Concerning Religious Affections 


of greater responsibility. Of course this is only 
the theory, but looking back upon history it is clear 
that the theory was made to apply in a remarkable 
manner wherever it could be. Even H. G. Wells 
has admitted it! Sometimes when we discover a 
pain somewhere where we have not previously had 
one, and cannot at the moment trace it back to a 
particular accident, we may be very anxious about 
the meaning of it until we call the doctor and he 
comes and says “Qh yes, that’s just so and so.” 
We may not understand at all what the “so and so” 
means, but if we believe that the doctor knows what 
it means, we feel comforted and more at ease. Often 
a tooth will stop aching when we get into the den- 
tist’s chair so that we almost have difficulty telling 
him which one it is. The fact is that we do gain 
confidence in knowing that things are not out of 
hand, that someone somewhere can control circum- 
stances if he will. It seems that this half-conscious 
knowledge that God was in His heaven had a pecu- 
liarly comforting effect amidst what from our posi- 
tion seem now to have been the most wretched 
conditions. Today we have comforts they never 
dreamed of or cared to contemplate, but they have 
not brought us peace of mind. 

Yet it is the weakness of all incomplete systems 
that—when facts no longer support them—the facts 
are suspected and dogmatism takes the place of 
truth. The gradual distillation of new ideas via the 
Arab world and an awakening interest not merely 
in the spiritual nature of the universe, but in its 
physical nature as well, and in the subsequent years 
the fall of Constantinople and consequent scattering 
of the cultured Greeks who had long taken refuge 
there, each had its effect in shifting the direction of 
man’s thinking from himself and his God to the 
creation about him. And with every discovery the 
church found itself faced with fresh decisions and 
the need for further compromise. Because no great 
attention had been paid to human conduct except 
by notable individuals here and there within the 


church, a peculiar situation arose in which those 
who by their new knowledge were already suspected 
of heresy began to apply their ideas to the realm 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Any theological seminary student interested in an opportunity for study in England 
under Fulbright Grant is invited to write to Mr. C. Stacey Woods, 1444 North Astor, 


Chicago 10, Illinois. 


of behavior and often to set an example of godli- 
ness that put to shame the very people whose chief 
concern ought to have been in this direction. But 
because the church was finding increasingly that 
the premises upon which its own philosophical 
system had been built were being undermined by 
every new discovery, the breach between laymen, 
who were revelling in the spirit of the Renaissance 
and churchmen, who saw the collapse of all their 
privilege and authority, widened by leaps and 
bounds. The old synthesis had reached the limits 
of the mold in which it had been cast and when it 
was thus broken into pieces it left men toying with 
the fragments. It seemed that Christianity and truth 
were parting company. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION UNRELATED? 

One science after another claimed autonomy, 
each in turn divorcing itself from the circle of rea- 
soning and in the course of time robbing itself of 
the light which might have been received from 
other branches of learning had it been willing to 
make use of it. The Christian found himself de- 
partmentalizing his thinking, first with a sense of 
uneasiness, but in the end with the conviction that 
his science and his religious beliefs were totally 
unrelated and ought properly to be held in different 
categories. Newton was perhaps one of the first 
great champions of this disastrous view, and the 
consequences of it can be seen everywhere in the 
decaying spiritual life of our Western Culture 
whose scientific achievement has ceased to be bal- 
anced by a true view of the nature of man and a 
recognition of his ultimate dependence upon God. 
It has led to the claim among scientific men that 
the kind of knowledge of reality which they have 
gained by their methods of inquiry is the only 
knowledge of reality. The claims of finality, of sole 
authority, and of pure understanding have come to 
be accepted by the general public even where the 
scientists themselves have sometimes insisted that it 
is not true. 

The scientists on the one hand, discovering that 
the measurable data of experience gave them a 
means to secure greater power over the forces of 
nature, found they could ignore the things of the 
spirit entirely. The public on the other hand, im- 
pressed with the triumphs which science could claim 


for itself, gradually mistaking for ultimate reality 
the restricted aspects of knoweldge which the scien. 
tists had found sufficient for their purposes, went 
one step further and denied the spirit altogether, 

For while the church had long ago ceased to 
work miracles, the researchers and technicians were 
performing wonders every day. What was espe. 
cially important to those living in a new era of ma 
terial prosperity was that the miracles they wrought 
were extremely comforting. So amazing indeed 
were the multiplying achievements of science, so 
novel its treatment of ancient problems, and so 
rapidly were conditions of daily life changing for 
the better, that it was confidently expected science 
would provide answers not merely to man’s material 
needs but to many of the fundamental questions to 
which religion had given such unconvincing replies 
in the past. Soon we should know the absolute 
meanings of everything. By assembling sufficient 
data and by turning upon it the vastly improved 
instrumentation now at hand, nature would yield 
her innermost secrets and man would indeed be 
master of the cosmos. 

It is interesting to read of this surge of un 
bounded faith in the future and the optimism which 
characterized the latter part of the last century. As 
Andre Schlemmer has put it so graphically—“To 
the scientist of, say, the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the palace of science was to be an edifice the 
completion of which was merely a matter of time. 
The framework had been designed, some of the 
rooms were ready, some were only waiting to be 
furnished: on the other hand, some parts of the 
building were just having their foundations laid, 
but one could already have an idea of what the 
whole would be. The principles of the conservation 
of energy and of matter were making the substance 
of the world under study materially solid and reli- 
able, and the laws of physics were relatively simple 
and coherent. The atomic theory and the law of 
thermo-dynamics gave a good account of what 
chemistry had recorded. The discoveries in organic 
chemistry on the one hand, and in biology on the 
other, made it possible to expect the reduction of 
the latter science to the terms of the former. Some 
striking experiments in psycho-physiology, joined 

(Continued on page 24, column 2) 
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date with a girl from a nearby college, and while 
waiting for her, I picked up a little magazine called 
His which was lying on the table and started to 
read it. I had never heard of the magazine or the 
organization (Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship) 
which published it. It seemed attractive and inter- 
esting, and was all about Christianity and its re- 
lation to college students. How it ever happened 
is a mystery, but the name and address of the mag- 
azine were entered in my address book. Many 
months later, after returning from the Army and 
starting back to college at Colorado State, I ran 
across the name and address one day while idly 
thumbing through the address book. I decided to 
subscribe to the magazine, and when it came I| was 
very much impressed. Each month thereafter as 
soon as His arrived, I read it completely through. 
Once | noticed an advertisement of some books on 
subjects that had puzzled me for a long time. I 
ordered them, and during this time I believe I read 
most of the books published by the American IvcF 
and British IvF. 

Occasionally I read the New Testament. I don’t 
believe I read it too much at that time for infor- 
mation—it just seemed a good thing to do. The 
books published by 1vcF were read with much in- 
terest however. It never entered my thoughts that 
the Bible might be interesting or personally helpful. 

Looking back on those days, it all seems to have 
been a gradual process. After ordering one of the 
Bible study guides, I decided to start a Bible study 
among my student friends. I had begun to attend 
a local church again. Some students who were mem- 
bers of the church were interested in studying the 
Bible, in addition to a number of students who 
were my friends on campus. (Since I had been a 
“joiner” of most clubs on the campus, I had many 
acquaintances.) The attendance at the study some- 
times reached 35 or 40. I can remember reading 
the questions out of the guide, leading the study 
on passages in the Bible that I was reading for the 
first time in my life as we studied. 

Even with all this reading and study there was 
never any question in my mind about my relation- 


ship with the Creator-God. The only problem that 
bothered me was a statement of Jesus Christ that 
if we denied Him, He would deny us. However, 
even this became less of a problem as I began to 
talk with other kids about Jesus Christ and the 
Bible. 

I became more and more convinced about Jesus 
Christ. Some of the hodge-podge began to sort it. 
self out. The conviction grew that Christianity was 
concerned with our worshiping God, with our pur. 
pose in life, with Jesus Christ, and not just an 
ethical life. Jesus Christ seemed to have the an- 
swer to life. I came to believe that He really knew 
the truth about God and even that He was God. 
He claimed to know what was on “the other side,” 
and I believed that He really did. Activity in the 
local church increased, and several of us went 
around the country-side giving talks in churches. | 
became active in the state youth organization of my 
church. 

More and more there was a longing in my life 
for “something.” Yes, that’s right, for something 
I can’t explain. The answer came in an unexpected 
way. Though relatively unimportant at the time, a 
decision to attend Campus in the Woods, the sum- 
mer camp of IvcF, brought about the culmination 
of my search to know God. During the camp, a 
man taught the Book of Romans in the N.T. each 
day. The same truth that captured Martin Luther 
and John Wesley began to interest me. I remem- 
ber walking by the lake shore late at night and 
saying over and over again, Is it possible that a 
man can be made right with God—justified—given 
a righteousness which is perfect—even the perfec: 
tion of Jesus Christ? Could I be as good as Jesus 
Christ before God? It seemed too incredible, so 
impossible. During that month the whole teaching 
of the New Testament about Jesus Christ’s being 
a Saviour began to be relevant to me! Christ had 
died for me, in my place, and He could be my 
Saviour. You may ask, “Well, hadn’t you believed 
this before?” Yes, but it suddenly took on a per 
sonal meaning. It finally applied to Me. This truth 
made such an impact on me that every sermon. 


OF INTEREST to nurses planning to go abroad are two mimeographed surveys prepared 
by Nurses Christian Fellowship. The first lists 71 mission boards, giving geographic areas, 
qualifications required, basic missionary policies, and governmental requirements. The 
second is a survey of nurses now serving in different types of work. These surveys may 
be obtained by writing to ncr. 1444 N. Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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FROM THE INTER-VARSITY 


Review Shelf 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES by F. F. Bruce. Published 
by Inter-Varsity Fellowship, London. American distribu- 
tors: Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, Chicago and To- 
ronto. 491 pages; price. $6.50. 

The name of F. F. Bruce should attract as many 
readers as the sub-title, “Greek Text with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary,” frightens away. This Brit- 
ish scholar is head of the Department of Biblical 
History and Literature in the University of Shef- 
field. His sound Christian family background and 
thorough training in the classics have been aug- 
mented by energetic scholarship in the Biblical 
field. His Are the New Testament Documents Re- 
liable? (published by Inter-Varsity) and two other 
books, The Dawn of Christianity and The Book and 
the Parchments, are known to Christian students in 
this country. Professor Bruce stands as a living 
contradiction to any who claim that theological con- 
servatives ignore historico-critical problems in the 
Bible. 

The Introduction is almost as valuable as the 
Commentary. Authorship and date are of course 
taken up, and consideration is given to the prob- 
able sources of Luke’s information. Discussions of 
the purpose and plan of Acts and of its relationship 


CHRIST FOUND ME— 
(Continued from preceding page) 

every message, every conversation for the next few 
weeks was measured by the yardstick of “justifica- 
tion by faith.” It seemed that I now had a rela- 
tionship with the Creator —that I actually knew 
Him. Prayer began to be conversational, confiden- 
tial conversation with God. God now seemed more 
personal, more interested in me. 

At the same time Jesus Christ began to make a 
decided impact on my life. In the beginning my 
thought life and my intellectual life were affected. 
Ultimately the effects were felt on my moral life. 
Attitudes were changed. I had a growing desire 
to live a life which was pleasing to God. My in- 
lerest in other people grew, along with a real love 
for those who were interested in Jesus Christ. 

One example of the revolution in my thought 
life is the changed attitude toward my life-long am- 
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to the Pauline Epistles are especially helpful. 

The Commentary itself is a workbook rather than 
a running narrative. Those who know Greek will 
find this a most thorough and satisfying exegesis. 
The student who shies away from commentaries 
because they are “just man’s opinion” will discover 
that Professor Bruce clarifies inherent meaning in- 
stead of indulging in theoretical explanation. 

One feature immediately apparent is the com- 
pilation of relevant facts and quotations along with 
his own commentary. The author has saved busy 
students hours of research by his own exhaustive 
labors. 


What about those who don’t know Greek? The 
hook does not lose its usefulness, providing the 
reader has patience to pick out the helpful material. 
For example, even though a Greek verb tense is 
under discussion, the following statement should be 
of help to the one who doesn’t know Greek: “The 
imperfect denotes that the fear which fell on all 
who heard the words of Peter was no momentary 
panic, but continued to be a feature of the days 
that followed” (page 100, on Acts 2:43). The 
Commentary was carefully written and should be 
carefully studied. Some Christians think an exact- 
ing study of the Bible results of necessity in dead- 
ness and bickering. This excellent analysis of earli- 
est church history should bury that error in a deep 
and unmarked grave. 

WALTER L. LIEFELD 


bition. All my life, there had been a desire to be 
a success, to make a lot of money. This drive was 
so very deeply rooted, that | believe it was the main 
reason I was willing to work so much to finance 
my education. Without any conscious decision on 
my part, new desires and longings became signifi- 
cant. Money and position no longer appeared to 
be so important. The lack of love toward others 
troubled me, but at the same time I discovered 
that the love I did have for other people was grow- 
ing. In objectifying the experience now, it seems 
that a mental transfusion had taken place. Some- 
thing new was influencing me and was becoming 
a part of me and of my life. It was a new kind 
of life. I had found the truth in Jesus Christ. | 
had come to know the living God. I had found 
that Jesus Christ had died for me, for my sins, and 
I found myself trusting Him. I had entered into 
a new relationship with Him. END 
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YOUR PAST 


By ELLEN DUKE POLITELLA 


T HERE IS NOT a thoughtful Christian who does not 
have something in his past of which he is terribly 
ashamed. It may be as recent as last evening, or it 
may have occurred in his pre-Christian days. 

This “skeleton” may be as innocuous-sounding 
as a night of gossip. It may be a drunken spree. 
Or bitter, angry words to someone who shortly 
thereafter met death. Or a thoughtless act commit- 
ted in a moment of passion. Or cheating in exams. 
It may go so far as theft or murder. It may be 
known to the public at large or to only a few people, 
or perhaps it is locked up in the depths of one’s 
own soul. 

So if you have a past of which you are ashamed 
—whether it came before or after your profession 
of the Christian faith—you have company. The men 
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and women of the Bible, the saints of the ages, and 
your Christian contemporaries are all in the same 
situation. 

There are many things you can do with this pas 
of yours: 

. You can ignore it. 

2. You can run away from it. 
3. You can confess it to God and let it go at that. 

. You can confess it also to the public as 2 
whole. 

. You can continue to recall it, day in, day 
out, until it becomes an obsession. 

. You can handle it by self-examination, re 
pentance, confession to God and to the per 
son wronged, reparation, and— 

—but we’re getting ahead of ourselves. Let’s slow 
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down, and study all of these at closer hand. 

First, the way of ignoring. You can, of course, 
pretend that your past never existed. You can act 
as though you, John Jones, never heard of the 
John Jones who committed such a folly. Along with 
this, you will disclaim any ownership of the effects 


. of your sin, whatever these may be. The result is a 


gradual hardening, a slow decay of the spiritual 


life. 


Or there is the run-away method, where you go 
to another locale in the hope that things will re- 
turn to normal. A murderer fearful of discovery 
may leave his home and friends and be safe from 
arrest. But he can never run away from himself. 
Always there is the fear of recognition. Every time 
someone looks at him, he sees suspicion in the 
glance. But even if no one suspects, still he must 
live with a murderer—not a pleasant prospect. 

The third way, confession to God alone, is taken 
by many Christians. Perhaps you will consider 
the sin forgiven, and expect life to go on as be- 
fore. However, it should be considered that life 
may not be able to continue the same. You may 
be forgiven for drunken driving, but no one can 
erase the scars left by the accident which resulted. 
You will carry them to your grave. 

There are invisible scars, too. Henry Drummond 
has pointed out that we are not punished so much 
for our sins as we are punshed by them. Thus the 
glutton becomes fat and unable to practice modera- 
tion; the man who tells a lie becomes a liar and 
cannot distinguish the truth; ihe man who steals 
becomes a thief. 

Confessions alone will not free these people. The 
glutton must learn moderation before he is “for- 
given” in the sense that his body once more returns 
to its normal size. The liar must be unceasingly 
truthful and make restitution before he can learn 
not to lie. The thief must likewise make restitution, 
and he may go through life a long time before he 
loses the stigma of his act. 

Some Christians have felt that they must not 
only confess to God but also make public confes- 
sion. And this brings us to the fourth method. 

A generation ago there was a sect which was 
quite well known for its use of public confession. 
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This group carried the idea to an extreme, and its 
adherents would admit in public such things as 
extra-marital affairs, in some cases going so far as 
to name the partner. It soon became plain to many 
that what had started out in sincerity had ended 
up in scandal; people confessed not because of gen- 
uine repentance but because they got a “kick” out 
of lingering over these things in the presence of 
others—the same sort of “kick” some seek in lurid 
magazines. 

There is, of cecurse, a place for public confes- 
sion: but it should be limited to sins against the 
public. A recent example was the unwilling confes- 
sions ef graft by public servants in high places. 
Other public sins are scandal-mongering, treason. 
anything which hurts human society or the church. 
These things should rightly be confessed to the 
group which has been wronged. 

Another way of reacting to the past is to go 
over it again and again in your mind: to fondle it 
lovingly, reluctant to forget it. This is especially 
true in sins of passion. A person can be genuinely 
repentant over something which has happened and 
wish he could forget it—but if he is not careful, 
he will find that he is much attached to it. In fact, 
he may observe with a shock that he has forgotten 
it for an entire day or even longer—and to “atone” 
for his forgetfulness he will dwell on it with even 
more intensity. 

To do this is doubly bad. In the first place, it is 
a form of psychic “kick,” such as was mentioned 
earlier, on a somewhat different level. By holding 
thoughts of an impure nature in your mind, you 
are actually inviting other impure thoughts and 
thus making it harder to escape. In the second 
place, it is a terrible waste of spiritual energy. 
Time and force which might be spent in interces- 
sory prayer or meditation are tied up in morbid at- 
tention to the past. 

So perhaps the best way of handling your sin 
is the Biblical way which mature Christians use: 
self-examination followed by repentance, confes- 
sion, reparation. 

Ask yourself in all honesty, “Why did I sin thus? 
Did I lie because I was afraid of what would hap- 
pen if I were truthful or because I have no self- 
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control? And if I cannot control myself, is that 
not because I am not tied deeply enough to God?” 

(The lack of self-control is the root of all sin. 
If we placed our Lord first, we should not be the 
victim of our own self-will. But this selfness within 
us is evidenced in different ways. With one person 
it becomes passion; with another, lethargy; with 
a third, indifference; and so on. It will take an 
honest examination to see in what manner it has 
caused us to sin.) 

When you have examined yourself, be honest in 
another way: are you really sorry for the sin you 
have done?—not because of the trouble it has 
brought you but because its wrongness has meant 
separation from God? Are you sorry enough to 
stop it immediately, even if it is a sin of habit? 
Are you sorry enough to want to make it right? 
to endure the humiliation of confessing it not only 
to God, but also to the person you have wronged. 
asking his pardon as well? 

To restore balance to things, reparation and 
restitution may be necessary. If you have stolen, the 
goods or their equivalent must be returned. If you 
have lied, this should be corrected. If the sin is 
the sort for which no reparation can be made, do 
not attempt it, for you may only succeed in harm- 
ing others. 

In this business of restitution, be willing to ac- 
cept whatever comes to you. Remember, you can- 
not get off scot-free. God will forgive you willingly. 
but the sin itself will punish you—not as “revenge” 
but as a natural result. To try to avoid this is to 
try to thwart nature. If nature demands that the 
glutton be punished with obesity, ill health, poor 
skin condition, etc., it is no less exacting of the 
liar, the cheat, the gossip, the passionate, though 
their punishment may not be at once evident. 


So do not try to run away. If you passed a 
course because you cheated your way through it. 
you must be prepared even for dishonorable dis- 
missal from school, if your college has strict stand- 
ards. But accept this. It will come as a disappoint- 
ment to family and friends—of course it will!—but 
better to hurt them now, and start out with a clean 
slate, than to live a lie for the rest of your life out 
of “compassion” for them. 


After self-examination, repentance, confession, 
and reparation, the final step is forgetting. 
In the first four steps you have learned from 
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your sin. It may make you even stronger—saints 
have a way of rising from the depths. 

But after these things are over and done with. 
do not dwell on them longer. Do not seek morbid 
pleasure in running over them in your mind con. 
tinually. This is a form of self-torture, which is 
wrong. Instead of hurting your body, you are dam. 
aging your soul. 


And know also that you cannot forget your past 
by saying every morning, “I’m going to forget it” 
and pushing it out every few minutes. The way to 
forget is to be filled with other things. St Paul knew 
whereof he spoke: 


“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” 


The past cannot be changed. But the future can. 


thank God! END 


OLD WORLD-VIEW 
(Continued from page 18) 


to the discovery of the localization of a few cerebral 
activities, gave the hope, soon transformed into be: 
lief, that psychology might be a part of physiology. 
Evolution gave an account of the passage from ele: 
mentary to human life, and history was explaining 
sociology itself by the action of economic and psy: 
chological facts. The whole world would soon be 
explained by a system of sticks and strings. . 
However that may be, this edifice is now scien 
tifically in ruins.” 


And although today finality has proved to be an 
idol before which the scientists torture themselves 
daily, merely drawing one incomprehensible out of 
another and having to remain satisfied with ex 
plaining things in terms of other things themselves 
no better understood, the Christian finds himself 
without the means of bridging the gap between his 
spiritual understanding and his factual knowledge, 
for the latter has been so seriously distorted. In- 
evitably, if the conflict becomes acute as often it 
does, he comes to suspect reason, and to treat all 
higher education as a dangerous diversion from 
the will of God. 


(Continued on page 26, column 2) 
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SPARALING 
SANT 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE LIFE OF 
ONE OF TODAY’S CHRISTIANS IS 


GIVEN BY RENA DERRIE NICHOLS 


JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER 
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W E LOOKED! We saw! They conquered!” writes 
an animated, high-spirited woman. Dr. and Mrs. 
Kellersberger have found their hearts conquered 
by love for suffering, needy people, as they visit 
leper colonies. 

The tremendous energy and contagious joy that 
radiates from Julia Lake Kellersberger for the 
praise and service of Jesus Christ began in a shab- 
by shelter in “Cherry Place,” Alabama. Unable to 
digest her food, the babe was dying of starvation. 
Her Negro nurse knew nothing of vitamins, but 
had reared her own children on “pot likker” and 
“eracklin’ bread.” Accordingly, she filled a tin cup 
with the greasy green liquid, crumbled in bits of 
rich corn pone, and held it to the infant’s lips. The 
child feebly grabbed the crude mug and clung to 
it until every drop had disappeared. That night 
she slept without colic. 

Julia grew lively and strong. At the age of eight 
she stepped into the church-fold of Christ. About 
ten years later, she started for college with a schol- 
arship. Even so, her family scraped their pocket- 
books to send her off. 

She was graduated from Agnes Scott College in 
Georgia and later from Biblical Seminary in New 
York City. One year during the Christmas holidays 
in that bustling metropolis, the young woman spent 
her last thirty-five cents for breakfast. The only 
person to whom she mentioned the fact was the 
Keeper of Elijah. Yet before she grew hungry 
again, an anonymous letter came to her mail box. 
Enclosed was a five-dollar bill and a printed com- 
ment: “God’s ravens are not dead yet.” 

In the early twilight of a mild winter day in 
1928, Julia Lake and Dr. Eugene Kellersberger 
were married. Plans were made for their departure 
to Africa, to the Belgian Congo. 

Julia needed the gift of tongues, she decided, as 
she landed in Africa, with trembling in her knees, 
but with courage in her heart. On the boat headed 
for the faraway country, she had drilled the words 
ndi kunanga (1 love you) and tua sakadila (1 thank 
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you) into her memory. The first Congolaise she 
met handed her a packet of letters from home. De- 
lighted that she could thank him properly for such 
a fine service, she piped up with enthusiasm, “Ndi 
kunanga! Ndi kunanga!” Instantly the meaning 
of the words flashed before her. She ran into the 
house in disgrace. Yet before she had been in the 
Congo long, she was glad that her first words in 
Africa had been, “I love you.” 

Julia worked hard in Africa. She struggled to 
make a comfortable, happy home for her family 
and trained her African helpers to do their jobs 
and to please Christ. She made Christmas a bright 
spot in the lives of little African boys and girls. 
Just before returning home, she wrote to her 
friends: “I have not been buried alive in Africa. On 
the contrary, I have never been more alive. Our 
existence has not been monotonous, unless it be the 
monotony of excitement.” 

Great burdens and small tried her faith. 

“Oh, Lord, send me some bobby pins,” she 
prayed one day. “You know I need them, or my 
hair will come down.” She had lost and worn out 
her complete supply, and it would take months to 
order and receive more. The following day with a 
group she was visiting some other missionaries. 
Stepping onto the porch, Julia looked down, and 
there at her feet were dozens of bobby pins! In a 
second she was on her hands and knees picking up 
“bobby pins from heaven” as fast as she could. 
Then the hostess came out and, laughing to see Mrs 
Kellersberger in such a position, explained that she 
had received too many in her order and had given 
some to the children. 

Mrs. Kellersberger’s rich, fluent style of writing 
has made her books—Congo Crosses, God’s Ravens, 
The Salt Baby, A Life for the Congo—a pleasure 
to read. In her most recent work, Doctor of the 
Happy Landings, with her husband as co-author, 
she tells of their journeys to seldom-visited and 
distant leprosy colonies. 

In May, 1951, Julia Lake Kellersberger received 
her Master of Arts degree in English. While her 
husband was on a trip to Africa, she wanted to do 
something that would add knowledge to her zeal, 
and help her to better understand young people. 
She resolved to go back to college after twenty- 
eight years out of school. 

But the dean didn’t like the idea of a missionary 
attending his graduate school. “Don’t you think 
you'll be a bit awkward when situatons come up 
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that you’re not used to?” he asked in a discourag. 
ing tone. 

“Well, I’ve been all around the world, and lived 
through a great many unfamiliar situations. I think 
I can manage here,” came her confident response, 

At present she travels with her husband for the 
American Leprosy Mission, announcing everywhere 
salvation through Christ Jesus and the endless need 
of missionaries, money, and prayer. “I am not the 
promotional secretary for the American Leprosy 
Mission,” she bubbles. “I am the emotional secre. 
tary; I’m excited about leprosy missions! In the 
past decade we’ve begun to bring physical as well 
as spiritual hope to lepers. Praise God!” 

Julia Lake Kellersberger’s favorite message to 
her friends and audiences is that God has “spoiled” 
her. “He saved me; He answers my prayers; He 
makes me happy all the time. Does God spoil you. 
too? Then just turn around and give someone else 
a good spoiling!” It is not a wonder that the 
African people lovingly called her Mamu Musan- 
kisha, “the lady who makes others happy.” —_ END 


OLD WORLD-VIEW 
(Continued from page 24) 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND REASON 

Since reason cannot be undermined, for he who 
would seek to do so must fall back upon the use of 
reasonable argument, the rejection of it in Christian 
thought has the tendency to lead others to classify 
Christians as mental suicides, whose faith is a form 
of escape from reality. 

And since in this day, positions of influence and 
authority are for the most part reserved for those 
with some measure of higher education, Christians 
tend to be rejected from such areas of extended 
opportunity and the impact of Christian faith upon 
society as a whole is correspondingly lessened, thus | 
aggravating the situation still further. 

What we ought rather to have done is to show | 
clearly that, since we have not reached finality by 
dissecting the whole and subjecting each aspect to 
magnification and chemical analysis, we should com | 
sider the possibility that the parts will be seen and 
understood better in the light of the whole than the 
whole in the light of the parts. This is the meaning 
of wisdom. It is knowledge of the facts crowned 
by understanding of their relationships in the light 
of the whole. We may.thus stand within and ty 
to study from the inside out, or we may stand with: 
out and view the whole, thus descending to a 
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understanding of the parts. This means that we are 
concerned with a point of view as much as any- 
thing, a concept which is of course implicit in the 
very word understanding. If we could ever know 
everything about any single thing, we should at that 
moment know everything about every single thing. 
Since the finite is set within the framework of the 
infinite, it is only in the light of the infinite that 
this: could be achieved. No matter how far the 
process of fragmentation is driven, it does not give 
us finality. We must start with the whole, and this 
means we must begin with God Himself and in His 
light we shall see light. 

In this sense, to discover the truth a man must 
start with it, and the beginning of wisdom, or 
knowledge crowned with understanding, is in the 
fear of the Lord. The Christian finds his thinking 
reoriented and discovers the amazing power of the 
Spirit of God in reintegrating his whole thought 
life so that what he could not conceive before now 
falls naturally into its right position, and truth ap- 
pears Once more as a single whole. 

It may be said that there are three basic premises 
in modern thought which have marked in the past, 
and are likely to guide in the future, much of uni- 





versity study. This is particularly true in those 
courses which are in any way related to the human- 
ities. The first is that, in the realm of individual 
behavior man is self-sufficient and can in time cor- 
rect his mistakes for himself. The second, that the 
cosmos is characterized by progessive development 
which though purposeless till man appeared, now 
presents even greater promise for the future. And 
third, that in the realm of intellectual inquiry, 
scientific knowledge is the only kind of true knowl- 
edge of reality, and that the answer to every prob- 
lem which persists must be “more science.” In 
short, man is not dependent upon God, things will 
get better and better, and scientific knowledge will 
in time explain everything. 

Now it cannot for one moment be denied that all 
these ideas have sparked studies which have had 
fruitful results. But it must also be admitted, and 
is widely admitted, that our increased understand- 
ing has not been without the price of crippling the 
thinking of millions of people as the result of 
courses of action dictated for them by men euided, 
so they claim, by these very basic premises. It 
should be remembered that, if a man once builds 


(Continued on page 32, column 1) 
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THE STORY SO FAR: 

Blind Mubofu had been helping us in our medical war 
on the measles epidemic that was threatening child life 
in Tanganyika. But his aid was not welcomed by the chief 
of the village of Chibaya. One day, shortly after a witch- 
doctor’s spell was found outside the main gates of the hos- 
pital, we were told that Mubofu had been beaten and left 
to die. We hurried out—and found him desperately ill and 
with a fractured skull. After his operation he seemed to 
be resting, but a call came for me: “Bwana, come quickly. 
Mubofu has become strange all of a sudden.” 


= WEAPON 

The small boy was lying in bed with a peculiar 
fixed look on his face. It appeared as though he 
was trying to look for something with his sightless 
eyes. All the time he kept mumbling the word 
Mazengo, Mazengo, Mazengo. Daudi was breath- 
ing hard beside me. 
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“Daudi, who’s Mazengo?” 

“Bwana, he was the small boy Mubofu brought 
in days ago, the one who had pneumonia. Re- 
member ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “The one they kidnapped the 
other night?” 

I put my hand on Mubofu’s arm. “What's up. 
old chap?” 

Consciousness seemed to come back for a mo- 
ment. “Bwana,” he said, catching me, “perhaps 
they have taken Mazengo from the hospital. Is he 
not in the chief's place—in the place where they 
store the corn. Bwana, help him.” 


Then once again‘he lapsed into delirium. All the 
time he kept muttering Mazengo, Mazengo, Ma- 
zengo. Suddenly he sat up and screamed. A scream 
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that made me shudder. There was terror in the 
sound. 

“Quietly, old man,” I said, “quietly. All is well.” 

“Bwana,” he said, “go to Mazengo, go to Ma- 
zengo. You will, Bwana?” 

“Yes, old chap” I said, “I'll go. You lie down.” 

I whispered to Daudi and he came back a mo- 
ment later with a glass of very powerful sedative. 

“Mubofu, drink this, old chap.” 

“Bwana, truly, you'll go to Mazengo? You'll go 
now?” 

“Yes, old chap, but just you drink this like a 
good man.” 

He drank every drop and then sank back in bed. 

Daudi said to me, “Bwana, you’re not going at 
this time to the place where all the damage comes 
from. Don’t do it, Bwana, it’s too dangerous.” 


“IT don’t see that I’ve got any choice, Daudi. I’m 
not required at the hospital, and it may make all 
the difference in Mubofu’s recovery. At least I can 
try.” 

“Well, Bwana, take your nhuti—your rifle—with 
you.” 

“Daudi, to take any weapon would be to invite a 
fight. I shall go by myself and without any weapon 
except these . . .” and I showed him a couple of 
bottles—one with grey powder and a larger one 
with a glass stopper. 

I went to get into Sukuma to drive to this village, 
but I found the poor old car very sick indeed. One 
of her tires had been deeply slashed with a sharp 
knife. Chikoti’s spies had been very much at work. 
There was nothing for it but to go by bicycle, so 
with an electric torch to light my way over a very 
hazardous road I pedalled as best I could over the 
rough track. All the time I had the sensation of 
being followed, and I know this was not imagina- 
tion when a flock of sleepy birds noisily rose out 
of a great kikuyu tree. I pedalled harder than ever 
and suddenly stopped, pulling the bicycle beside me 
into the shade of a baobab tree beside the track. 

A minute later two Africans, naked but for loin 
cloths, and each carrying a spear, ran past me. 
breathing hard. The track here was very narrow. 
I grinned to myself and silently mounted the bicycle 
and pedalled after them in the darkness. It was 
very risky riding, but before long Chikoti’s village 
came into view, and | could see well in front of me 
silhouetted against the light of the campfires the 
two men who were supposed to be following me. 
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Pedalling faster I suddenly shone my torch on their 
shining backs. 

“Kumbe,” I said, “behold, there are more than 
one of us travelling on the road tonight.” 

They grinned sheepishly. “Yes, Bwana.” 

“It is fitting,” I said, “that you should bear news 
of my coming. Go now to the chief, Chikoti, and 
tell him that the Bwana is here and wishes to have 
words with him.” 

I wheeled the bicycle to a campfire in the center 
of the village, and sat down on a three-legged stool 
which was brought to me by one of the women. 
I recognized her as one of those who had been 
coming secretly to get medicine at the hospital. A 
silence descended on the whole village punctuated 
only by the stamp of cattle in the cow yard. Eerily 
came the wailing note of the night bird—an owl 
flew low over the fire, and the people shrank back. 

“Behold,” they said, “ituwi—the owl. Is it not 
a bird of black magic.” 

Quietly I removed the stopper from the big bot- 
tle. The pungent smell of ether spread all around 
the place. People sniffed. 

‘Heeh,” they said, “what is that?” 

At that moment Chikoti appeared on the scene. 
He appeared very affable indeed. “Karibu—come 
in—Bwana,” said he, “why do you come to my 
village on a bicycle at this hour of night?” 

“Behold,” said I, “O chief, I prefer to come on 
a bicycle these days when there is witchcraft about 
and when men run in the night silently.” 

The chief looked uncomfortable. Again the owl 
flew overhead. “Behold,” I said, “is not ituwi very 
much about tonight. Behold, does he not scent 
witchcraft in the air. Have I not come to seek one 
who has been taken from the hospital. Behold, you 
should have great anger, for is he not your grand- 
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son, Mazengo. If he does not come back to hos- 
pital very quickly he will die, for his sickness is a 
great one and the medicines that he requires are 
very special medicines.” 

Chikoti nodded. “Bwana, it would be a very bad 
thing for anyone to take him from the hospital.” 

“Chief,” I said, “it has been done, that is the 
reason why I have come to your village.” I poured 
some of the ether from the bottle into the palm of 
my hand, took a glowing stick from the fire and 
ignited it. There was a flash of light and people 
started back. “Yah, behold,” I said, “that is not 
magic, that is wisdom, that is medicine that we use 
in the hospital. Has your witchdoctor a medicine 
like that?” 

I sat back on my stool and waited for the effect 
of that sally. 

“Bwana,” said Chikoti, and there wasn’t quite 
the same confidence in his tone, “Mazengo is not 
in my village.” 

“He’s not in your village, eh? Well, where is 
he?” 

“Magu Gwegwe —I don’t know — that is your 
affair,” replied Chikoti rudely. 

“He was taken from our hospital by your men.” 

The African shrugged his shoulders. “You saw 
them, Bwana, and recognized them?” 

“Kah!” He spat and turned away. 

“Wait,” I said in a voice that sounded harsh. 
“| have evidence that you beat and tried to kill a 
blind boy.” 

“Hee!” snarled the chief, “if the relations have 
anger because their own children are carried off 
what is that to me, and as for Mazengo, my grand- 
son, | know nothing.” 

I sprang to my feet. “Chief, you lie, he is in this 
village, and I know he is here, and you yourself 
shall lead me to the place where he is.” 

The chief got up shakily (he was not a little 
drunk) and motioned with his hand to a group of 
his men seated directly behind him. And they 
sprang to their feet. Some had spears, others had 
knobbed sticks. I backed away until the fire was 
between me and Chikoti’s bodyguard. 

“Yah,” I taunted, “you have proved your lie by 
your actions.”” As I spoke I took from my pocket 
the bottle containing the grey powder and poured 
its contents into my right hand. The chief again 
motioned with his hand and the men moved toward 
me. 
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“Look,” I yelled, pointing with my left hand into 
the centre of the fire. For a split second they 
stopped and gazed at the flames and in that second 
I threw a handful of grey powder into the heart 
of the fire, at the same time covering my eyes. 
There was a sudden sheet of white light as the mag- 
nesium powder fired and yells of amazement from 
Chikoti and his followers. I took my hand from 
my eyes which had been protected from the intense 
glare and I saw my would-be assailants falling over 
each other dazzled and blinded by the flash powder. 
I grabbed the flabbergasted Chikoti by the arm 
and in a minute he and I were the only two visible 
in the village. 

“Take me to him,” I ordered. 

Without a word he went across to his own house. 
There, by the light of a crude kerosene lamp I saw 
Mazengo lying on a blanket. My fingers on his 
pulse told me that the chief had unwittingly told 
the truth. I got to my feet. 

“Chikoti, indeed Mazengo is no longer in your 
village. He has gone on the last long safari.” 


FIRE 

Picking up my bicycle from under the shelter of 
a baobab tree, I mounted, and flashing on my torch, 
rode back to our cMs Hospital on the hill. 

There was still half a mile to go, when suddenly, 
near the place where our new ward was being built, 
a flame leapt into life. In a minute it was a huge 
blaze—somebody had set a light to the pile of grass 
that we had stored there for the roof of the new 
building. Pedalling frantically, I saw figures rush- 
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ing from all directions, but I knew there was little 
hope of saving any of that grass. I forced the old 
bike along faster than she had ever gone before— 
I could see their next move. It would be to set fire 
to the grass on the roof of the hospital ward, that 
very ward where young Mubofu lay, fighting for 
his life. It could very well be that the excitement 
of a fire at this stage might be enough to tip the 
balance against him, and cause him to travel the 
same path as young Mazengo had travelled only a 
few hours before. 

Near the hospital gate I jumped off my bike, 
still holding the torch in my hand. Not twenty 
yards ahead of me I could see a dim figure clinging 
lizard-like to the wall of the hospital. Suddenly 
there was the splutter of a match being struck. I 
watched the tiny flame move toward the great pile 
of grass on the roof a few feet away. With a yell I 
rushed forward and threw my electric torch. It 
caught the dark figure squarely in the middle of 
the back. The match went out and there was a gasp 
and a crash as he fell. In a second he was on his 
feet and racing past me. I dived at him, but all that 
I got was a dirty black cloth. Chikoti’s man had 
rubbed the whole of his body with cow fat to make 
himself hard to catch in the event of a scuffle. I 
raced after him, but he was running like a hare. 
In the darkness he did not notice my bicycle. He 
must have trodden in the middle of a wheel, for 
next day I found that six of the spokes were broken. 
He went crashing into the corn. Daudi and several 
others had come over at top speed to see what was 
happening, but once again the marauder was on 
his feet. TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OLD WORLD-VIEW 

(Continued from page 27) 
upon a false foundation, the more logical his argu- 
ments and rational his conclusions, the further from 
the truth he is likely to be in the end. 

Those who enthusiastically claimed autonomy for 
their particular field at first are now often those 
most anxious to join hands again with other disci- 
plines. Complete isolation led to fantastic conclu- 
sions whose very absurdity is making a shambles 
out of university thinking. The consequence is that 
many are again seeking some cement to bind them 
all together, and in a surprising number of in- 
stances it is acknowledged openly that religion alone 
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can create the bond. This might appear quite g 
concession to the unwary Christian, but in actuality 
there is really no thought that Christianity has the 
key. All religions are considered as potential mor. 
tar for the new building. 


The Word of God makes it clear that man is not 
sufficient, that he does not have the resources within 
himself to deal with the problems he creates. It js 
equally plain that God claims absolute sovereignty 
in men’s affairs. In history He has frequently 
stepped through the ordinary laws and exercised a 
higher right. Such interferences science is mani- 
festly incapable of examining because they repre 
sent the appearance of a higher set of laws than 
those which govern ordinary phenomena; hence 
science is forced to deny them. But it has been 
suggested that if we could penetrate far enough we 
might discover that miracles are merely laws operat. 
ing on a level at which we are not able to employ 
the ordinary terms of reference. 


Perhaps faith lifts the mind where intelligence 
is unable to carry it. 


In this case faith does again prove to be the 
beginning of understanding, and for the Christian, 
the experience of new birth brings a revitalization 
of this otherwise much degraded faculty of men. 
Given the Word of God, and the renewing thus the 
mind by the Holy Spirit, the Christian is in a posi- 
tion to understand much that is a closed book en- 
tirely to the natural man. There was a time when 
a single individual could have compassed the whole 
of knowledge and set it forth in a single treatise. 
In the course of time it came to occupy many vol- 
umes, but could only in rare cases still be the work 
of one man. Today, however, it will take many in- 
dividuals, and more than ever they will have to be 
bound into a real spiritual unity by the Spirit of 
God, and committed to an uncompromising accept: 
ance of the Word of God as the final touchstone 
of truth. It would be an amazingly difficult task, 
but if a new Christian world-view could be achieved 
by this method it could not help but greatly 
strengthen and comfort the Church of God in the 
dangerous times which lie before us. Meanwhile 
the world is now setting itself to create another 
world view which it hopes will be entirely suited 
to man’s nature, because entirely of his own mak: 
ing. We must now turn to a consideration of the 
plans thus being made, and the foundations already 
poured, for this new structure. TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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through the Bible in five years . a daily devotional guide for your Quiet Time 
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INTRODUCTION TO EXODUS 

The book of Exodus is a continuation of 
the covenant God made with Abraham in 
Genesis. In this covenant God promised 
three things: (1) To give Abraham and his 
descendants the land of Canaan as an ever- 
lasting possession, Gen. 12:7; 13:15; 
5:18-21; 17:8; 26:3. (2) To make Abra- 
hm and his descendants a mighty nation 
with numerous seed, Gen. 12:2; 13:16; 
5:5; 17:2, 4-6; 22:17; 26:4; 28:14. (3) 
To bring all the nations of the earth a 
wiversal blessing through the seed of 
Abraham. The promise concerning the seed 
and the land were in order to fulfill the 
universal blessing. Read Luke 1:72, 73; 
Acts 3:25; Gal. 3:14. The covenant was 
not just a special favor to Abraham but 
was God’s way of providing salvation for 
a lost world. When Exodus opens, Abra- 
ham’s seed are all in Egypt, Ex. 1:1-6, but 
not to remain there, Gen. 50:20-25. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 1 


txopus 1 First read the introduction to 
Exodus above. Try to place yourself in the 
situation with these people as you read 
ix. 1. (1) Find four different references 
that show that God was fulfilling His 
promise to make of the seed of Abraham a 
nighty nation. How did this growth affect 
the King of Egypt? (2) Find four steps 
in the bondage he inflicted on them, wv. 
ll, 13, 14, 16, 22. What did he have in 
mind? See end of v. 10. God was ready to 
bring His people to the land He promised. 
How do you think this bondage prepared 
them for this? (3) If Moses had gone to 
them between vv. 7 and 8, what response 
to you think he would have gotten? Can 
you think of a time when God has used 
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difficulty in your life to make you willing 
for His deliverance? 


MONDAY, MARCH 2 


Exopus 2 Read this carefully, keeping in 
mind that it was the training of Moses for 
(1) Find 
every means which God used to train this 


the leadership of God’s people. 


leader. How was his home training pro- 
vided? What do you know of his parents, 
Heb. 11:23? What did he learn in Phar- 
aoh’s court? Cp. Acts 7:22. What sort of 
attitude had he developed, vv. 14, 17-19? 
Read vv. 11, 12 and compare with Acts 
7:23, 25. Notice that he tried to do through 
his own power and self-sufficiency what 
God later did through him. Meditate upon 
God as revealed in 23-25. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 3 
ExopuS 3:1-4:17 (1) What did Moses learn 
of God in 1-5? How did this prepare him 
for the call in v. 10? 


did of Egypt account for Moses’ reluctance 


Knowing what he 


to accept the call in v. Ll. Notice the 
(2) Trace 
the four further objections which he raised 
and the answers God gave. (3) As you 
read of the credentials God gave Moses in 
4:1-9 think what they would mean in the 
light of these facts: The serpent was on 


change in attitude since 2:12. 


the crown of the Pharaohs and was used 
as a symbol of Egypt’s power (vv. 3, 4). 
The Israelites looked upon leprosy as a 
sign of death in its most awful form (vv. 
6; 7). 
Egypt, the source of their life and power. 
(4) Test the reasonableness of these ob- 


The Nile was the great god of 


jections in the light of the answers. How 
reasonable is your reluctance to undertake 
a responsibility for God? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4 

ExopUS 4:18-5:4 Read this with as much 
imagination and understanding as possible. 
Imagine what Moses must have thought 
during the journey (vv. 18-23). Visualize 
the scene when God dealt with Moses 
about the circumcision of his son. How 
could Moses be the representative of the 
covenant-making God if his son had not 
received the sign of the covenant? Could 
this be why he sent Zipporah back to her 
father? Cp. 18:2. Think through the meet- 
ing of Moses and Aaron, meeting the peo- 
ple and Pharaoh. What did all this mean 
Think about God (vv. 22, 23; 
cp. 2:22, 23). What does this mean to you? 


to Moses? 


THURSDAY, MARCH 5 

ExopuS 5:5-6:1 Read as sympathetically 
as possible, trying to understand what all 
these people were experiencing. What was 
the result of the visit of Moses and Aaron 
to Pharaoh? Visualize the scene and hear 
the words in wv. 20, 21. Can you under- 
stand how Moses felt in 22, 23? Why do 
you think God did this to him? What 
Think about what 
God is doing to us when He promises vic- 


effect on his pride? 


tory and our problems seem to be multi- 
plied. Meditate on 6:1. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 6 

ExODUS 6:2-7:7 Moses was learning that 
the place to go with his problems was to 
God. (1) Look at the answer God gave 
him in vv. 2-9. Have you learned that God 
is the answer to every anxiety and prob- 
Ask God to teach you this. (2) 
How does the problem and the responsi- 
(3) Consider 
Moses’ personal reactions in vv. 12, 30 and 


lem? 


bility increase in vv. 9-13? 
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ing from all directions, but I knew there was little 
hope of saving any of that grass. I forced the old 
bike along faster than she had ever gone before— 
I could see their next move. It would be to set fire 
to the grass on the roof of the hospital ward, that 
very ward where young Mubofu lay, fighting for 
his life. It could very well be that the excitement 
of a fire at this stage might be enough to tip the 
balance against him, and cause him to travel the 
same path as young Mazengo had travelled only a 
few hours before. 
Near the hospital gate I jumped off my bike, 
still holding the torch in my hand. Not twenty 
yards ahead of me I could see a dim figure clinging 
lizard-like to the wall of the hospital. Suddenly 
there was the splutter of a match being struck. | 
watched the tiny flame move toward the great pile 
of grass on the roof a few feet away. With a yell I 
rushed forward and threw my electric torch. It 
caught the dark figure squarely in the middle of 
. the back. The match went out and there was a gasp 
and a crash as he fell. In a second he was on his 
feet and racing past me. I dived at him, but all that 
I got was a dirty black cloth. Chikoti’s man had 
rubbed the whole of his body with cow fat to make 
himself hard to catch in the event of a scuffle. I 
raced after him, but he was running like a hare. 
In the darkness he did not notice my bicycle. He 
must have trodden in the middle of a wheel, for 
next day I found that six of the spokes were broken. 
He went crashing into the corn. Daudi and several 
others had come over at top speed to see what was 
happening, but once again the marauder was on 
his feet. TO BE CONTINUED. 
Copyright by Paternoster Press, used by permission. 


OLD WORLD-VIEW 
(Continued from page 27) 


upon a false foundation, the more logical his argu- 
ments and rational his conclusions, the further from 
the truth he is likely to be in the end. 


Those who enthusiastically claimed autonomy for 
their particular field at first are now often those 
most anxious to join hands again with other disci- 
plines. Complete isolation led to fantastic conclu- 
sions whose very absurdity is making a shambles 
out of university thinking. The consequence is that 
many are again seeking some cement to bind them 
all together, and in a surprising number of in- 
stances it is acknowledged openly that religion alone 
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can create the bond. This might appear quite a 
concession to the unwary Christian, but in actuality 
there is really no thought that Christianity has the 
key. All religions are considered as potential mor. 
tar for the new building. 


The Word of God makes it clear that man is not 
sufficient, that he does not have the resources within 
himself to deal with the problems he creates. It js 
equally plain that God claims absolute sovereignty 
in men’s affairs. In history He has frequently 
stepped through the ordinary laws and exercised a 
higher right. Such interferences science is mani- 
festly incapable of examining because they repre. 
sent the appearance of a higher set of laws than 
those which govern ordinary phenomena; hence 
science is forced to deny them. But it has been 
suggested that if we could penetrate far enough we 
might discover that miracles are merely laws operat. 
ing on a level at which we are not able to employ 
the ordinary terms of reference. 


Perhaps faith lifts the mind where intelligence 
is unable to carry it. 


In this case faith does again prove to be the 
beginning of understanding, and for the Christian, 
the experience of new birth brings a revitalization 
of this otherwise much degraded faculty of men. 
Given the Word of God, and the renewing thus the 
mind by the Holy Spirit, the Christian is in a posi- 
tion to understand much that is a closed book en- 
tirely to the natural man. There was a time when 
a single individual could have compassed the whole 
of knowledge and set it forth in a single treatise. 
In the course of time it came to occupy many vol- 
umes, but could only in rare cases still be the work 
of one man. Today, however, it will take many in- 
dividuals, and more than ever they will have to be 
bound into a real spiritual unity by the Spirit of 
God, and committed to an uncompromising accept: 
ance of the Word of God as the final touchstone 
of truth. It would be an amazingly difficult task, 
but if a new Christian world-view could be achieved 
by this method it could not help but greatly 
strengthen and comfort the Church of God in the 
dangerous times which lie before us. Meanwhile 
the world is now setting itself to create another 
world view which it hopes will be entirely suited 
to man’s nature, because entirely of his own mak- 
ing. We must now turn to a consideration of the 
plans thus being made, and the foundations already 
poured, for this new structure. TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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through the Bible in five years « a daily devotional guide for your Quiet Time 


INTRODUCTION TO EXODUS 

The book of Exodus is a continuation of 
the covenant God made with Abraham in 
Genesis. In this covenant God promised 
three things: (1) To give Abraham and his 
descendants the land of Canaan as an ever- 
lasting possession, Gen. 12:7; 13:15; 
15:18-21; 17:8; 26:3. (2) To make Abra- 
ham and his descendants a mighty nation 
wih numerous seed, Gen. 12:2; 13:16; 
15:5; 17:2, 4-6; 22:17; 26:4; 28:14. (3) 
To bring all the nations of the earth a 
wiversal blessing through the seed of 
Abraham. The promise concerning the seed 
and the land were in order to fulfill the 
universal blessing. Read Luke 1:72, 73; 
Acts 3:25; Gal. 3:14. The covenant was 
not just a special favor to Abraham but 
was God’s way of providing salvation for 
a lost world. When Exodus opens, Abra- 
ham’s seed are all in Egypt, Ex. 1:1-6, but 
not to remain there, Gen. 50:20-25. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 1 


KxopUs 1 First read the introduction to 
Exodus above. Try to place yourself in the 
situation with these people as you read 
kx. 1, (1) Find four different references 
that show that God was fulfilling His 
promise to make of the seed of Abraham a 
mighty nation. How did this growth affect 
ihe King of Egypt? (2) Find four steps 
in the bondage he inflicted on them, wv. 
ll, 13, 14, 16, 22, What did he have in 
mind? See end of v. 10. God was ready to 
bring His people to the land He promised. 
How do you think this bondage prepared 
them for this? (3) If Moses had gone to 
them between vv. 7 and 8, what response 
4 you think he would have gotten? Can 
you think of a time when God has used 
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difficulty in your life to make you willing 
for His deliverance? 


MONDAY, MARCH 2 


Exopus 2 Read this carefully, keeping in 
mind that it was the training of Moses for 
(1) Find 


every means which God used to train this 


the leadership of God’s people. 


leader. How was his home training pro- 
vided? What do you know of his parents, 
Heb. 11:23? What did he learn in Phar- 
aoh’s court? Cp. Acts 7:22. What sort of 
attitude had he developed, vv. 14, 17-19? 
Read vv. 11, 12 and compare with Acts 
7:23, 25. Notice that he tried to do through 
his own power and self-sufficiency what 
God later did through him. Meditate upon 
God as revealed in 23-25. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 3 

ExobuS 3:1-4:17 (1) What did Moses learn 
of God in 1-5? How did this prepare him 
for the call in v. 10? 
did of Egypt account for Moses’ reluctance 
Notice the 
(2) Trace 
the four further objections which he raised 
(3) As you 
read of the credentials God gave Moses in 
4:1-9 think what they would mean in the 
light of these facts: The serpent was on 


Knowing what he 


to accept the call in v. 11. 
change in attitude since 2:12. 


and the answers God gave. 


the crown of the Pharaohs and was used 
as a symbol of Egypt’s power (vv. 3, 4). 
The Israelites looked upon leprosy as a 
sign of death in its most awful form (vv. 
6, 7). The Nile was the great god of 
Egypt, the source of their life and power. 
(4) Test the reasonableness of these ob- 
jections in the light of the answers. How 
reasonable is your reluctance to undertake 
a responsibility for God? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4 

ExoDUS 4:18-5:4 Read this with as much 
imagination and understanding as possible. 
Imagine what Moses must have thought 
during the journey (vv. 18-23). Visualize 
the scene when God dealt with Moses 
How 


could Moses be the representative of the 


about the circumcision of his son. 


covenant-making God if his son had not 
received the sign of the covenant? Could 
this be why he sent Zipporah back to her 
father? Cp. 18:2. Think through the meet- 
ing of Moses and Aaron, meeting the peo- 
ple and Pharaoh. What did all this mean 
to Moses? Think about God (vv. 22, 23; 
cp. 2:22, 23). What does this mean to you? 


THURSDAY, MARCH 5 

ExoDUS 5:5-6:1 Read as sympathetically 
as possible, trying to understand what all 
these people were experiencing. What was 
the result of the visit of Moses and Aaron 
to Pharaoh? Visualize the scene and hear 
the words in wv. 20, 21. Can you under- 
stand how Moses felt in 22, 23? Why do 
you think God did this to him? What 
effect on his pride? Think about what 
God is doing to us when He promises vic- 
tory and our problems seem to be multi- 
plied. Meditate on 6:1. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 6 


ExODUS 6:2-7:7 Moses was learning that 
the place to go with his problems was to 
God. 
him in vv. 2-9. Have you learned that God 


(1) Look at the answer God gave 


is the answer to every anxiety and prob- 
Ask God to teach you this. (2) 
How does the problem and the responsi- 
(3) Consider 
Moses’ personal reactions in vv. 12, 30 and 


lem? 


bility increase in vv. 9-13? 
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7:6. Measure your own by this. (4) What 
did God have in mind in 7:5? How did 
He intend doing it (7:1-7)? 


SATURDAY, MARCH 7 


ExobuS 7:8-25 Before reading this get the 
impact of Pharaoh’s arrogant question in 
5:1, 2. 
brought the plagues on Egypt. 


Find the real reason why God 
Cp. 7:5. 
The serpent was the symbol of Egypt's 
power. What significance would it thus 
have that the “rod” was used in the work- 
ing of every miracle? Over what powers 
did God show His strength? How could 
this passage strengthen your faith? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 8 


Exopus 8 Put yourself in the place of 
these people and imagine what it would 
be like to live through these plagues. What 
plagues are found here? Remembering the 
Lord’s purpose in the plagues (7:5), over 
what realms does He display power? What 
specific things should have convinced Phar- 
aoh? What specific things should have 
convinced the Israelites of the greatness of 
God? 
these things? 


Of what benefit is it to us to know 


MONDAY, MARCH 9 


Exopus 9 Notice the progress that is be- 


ing made in God’s purpose (v. 28). What 


were the plagues here? They were appar- 
ently against Egyptian gods: Apis, the 
cattle god; Neit, Isis, and Shue, gods of 
the air. Having lived in this polytheistic 
country for 400 years, how were the Israel- 
ites prepared for the future by these 
plagues? Cp. Ex. 18:11; Deut. 4:35, 39. 
To what three groups did God demonstrate 
His power (vv. 16, 20, 26)? What do you 
learn of God in v. 16? 


TUESDAY, MARCH 10 

Exopus 10 (1) What did God do (wv. 1 
and 20) and why (vv. 1, 2)? (2) What 
are the plagues here? How did they prove 
to Israel and Egypt the superiority of Je- 
hovah to the Egyptian insect gods and Ra 
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the sun god? (3) Why were the Egyptians 
so anxious to be rid of Moses (vv. 11-28)? 
Cp. v. 7. Think through this. (4) Observe 
the compromises suggested by Pharaoh, 
vv. 8-11, 24-26. How did Moses respond? 
Cp. Heb. 3:2. 


suggested compromise? 


How do you respond to 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11 


ExopuS 11:1-12:20 To get the full effect 
of this, read c. 11 aloud using the tone of 
What 
change in the Egyptians’ attitudes have the 
In c. ll 


what two things seem of greatest impor- 


voice you imagine was used. (1) 
wonders brought about? (2) 
tance? The Canaanites into whose land 
they were going worshiped gods on every 
high hill. It was of utmost importance that 
Israel be convinced of the sovereignty of 
(12:12). 

be to God 
Egyptians so much. (3) The last plague is 
from 11:4-13:16. Read 12:1-20. Why was 
this of 


Israel ? 


Jehovah Think how important 


this must when it cost the 


such tremendous importance to 


THURSDAY, MARCH 12 
EXODUS 12:21-13:16 
as they waited and the terrible tragedy 
(12:29-33). 
passover and Christ’s work for us (I Cor. 


Imagine the suspense 


when it came Compare this 
5:7) on the following points: (1) the lamb, 
Ex. 12:5, 6; cp. John 1:29; I Cor. 5:6, 7; 
Heb. 7:26, 27. (2) the lamb slain. Why? 
To pay the penalty of the sin of the house- 
hold. God accepted the innocent victim as 
a substitute for a guilty soul. Christ was 
crucified to pay the penalty for our sins. 
Isaiah 53:5, 6; Gal. 1:4; I Pet. 2:24; Heb. 
9:28. (3) the blood applied, 12:22, 23. 
There must be a personal appropriation of 
Christ’s death by faith, John 3:14, 15, 16, 
18, 36; Acts 16:31. (4) safety under the 
blood, 12:13. The proof of the death of 
the Lamb of God, our substitute, is for- 
ever before God’s eyes (Rev. 5:6). On the 
ground of that death we forever escape 
judgment (Rom. 8:1, 33-39; Heb. 7:25-27). 
Have you through faith applied the blood 
of Jesus to your own heart? 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13 

ExopuS 13:17-14:31 (1) Why did God Jey 
them by the long route into Canaan (13:)) 
18)? (2) What was it that really yey 
before the people (13:21, 22; 14:24)? Jy 
what was the significance of this? (3) 
14:2 indicates sea to the left, impassgh} 
desert to the right, mountains ahead, Why 
a trap! How did they get into it (13:2) 
(4) What was the purpose of this? (5) 
Begin with 14:15 and trace each step 
the Lord’s deliverance. What was the resul 
to the people? Can you trust this God» 


meet your present need? 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14 


eExopus 15 (1) Notice the personal pm 
nouns. What can you learn of praise t 
God? What do you learn of His Person’ 
(2) How account for the hopeful note ke 
ginning at v. 14? As you read 23-27 think 
on the abundant demonstration of th 
power of God these people have had. Think 
Notice the details of 
If He has delivered 


us from so great a death, does He not have 


of the people. (3) 


God’s requirements. 


the absolute right to ask this of us? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 15 


Exopus 16 (1) 
Describe them as you st 


Imagine yourself amon 
these people. 
them to be. (2) What are the main thing 
you think the Lord is trying to teach them 
here? (3) What test did God give then! 
What was involved in it? How did they 
respond? What was God’s provision? (4) 
What did Christ indicate was to be your 
manna from heaven (John 6:31-35, 51,3 
57)? Do you take your portion daily? 


MONDAY, MARCH 16 


exopus 17 (1) What was the test givet 
here? How did the people respond? Whit 


point did Moses make clear in v. 2? Cp. 
16:8. What was God's provision? (2) 
What do you think of the character 


Israel? of Moses? of God? (3) Whaté 
the main point in 8-16? (4) What is you 
prayer from this passage for today? 
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1ESDAY, MARCH 17 


opus 18 (1) Listen to Moses as he tells 
his father-in-law all that has taken place. 
What was the great lesson Moses had 
learned ? 
him in 13-27. What are your impressions? 


(2) Describe Moses as you see 


(3) What were the qualifications necessary 
for leadership in Israel? What do you 


arn of value to yourself? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18 


opus 19 (1) Feel the tenderness of God 
ad the intense desire for these people. 
What is the connection between 4 and 5? 
(p. I Pet. 2:9, 10. (2) Read Deut. 5:22- 
Nt; Heb. 12:18-20. What was God trying 
Where was God? 
What various things accompanied Him? 
Why was this 
vst difference between them (vv. 12, 13, 
i, 24)? (3) What was required of the 
people before they could come even to the 


io teach the people? 


Where were the people? 


bse of the mountain? Open your heart to 
this passage. Let the Holy Spirit impress 
his upon your consciousness — God’s un- 
pproachable, unutterable holiness; man’s 
aceeding sinfulness. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 19 


nopus 20 (1) What is the connection be- 
ween 2 and 3? 


be the important points underlying the 


(2) What seems to you 


ommandments? Sum up 3-11 in one sen- 
nce. Sum up 12-17 in one sentence. 
framine your own heart and life in the 
light of these. (3) What are the two im- 
jortant things God wants to get across to 
he people in 18-22? Notice how v. 25 
mphasizes the fact that we have nothing 
0 offer God. 


RIDAY, MARCH 20 


lM 136 (1) At what point does praise 
God begin? Notice progression of 
mise: for what God is; for what He did 
increation; for what He did in delivering 
itl from Egypt; for what He did in 
ting them the promised land; for what 
He has done for us; for what He has done 
fr all men, (2) Define mercy. (3) Can 
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you recall any of man’s actions, during the 
historical periods for which God is praised, 
which make God’s mercy more remark- 
able? 
23) ? 


bered to praise Him? 


(4) Has God remembered you (v. 


In what ways? Have you remem- 


SATURDAY, MARCH 21 


LUKE 1:1-25 (1) If someone told you he 
did not consider Luke a reliable source of 
information, how could you answer him 
from vv. 1-4? (2) What sort of parents 
did God select for the forerunner of the 
Lord (vv. 5-7, 13)? (3) Faith is simply 
our response to what God promises and 
desires to do for us. Find some factors 
that should have made this easy for Zach- 
arias. (4) Suppose God chose the same 
method to rebuke your own unbelief as 
He used with Zachariah. Would it be 
(5) What did Elisabeth have 
to think about during the nine months that 
her husband was dumb? (6) From this 
whole passage, what do you think God is 
interested in? 


effective? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 22 


LUKE 1:26-38 (1) Put yourself in Mary’s 
place and imagine what this must have 
meant to her. Can you think of any pos- 
sible obstacles that might have arisen in 
her mind? (2)”Try to discover why Mary 
was the woman who became the mother of 
our Lord. Cp. 1:45. (3)“What do you 
think was the essential difference between 
her question in v. 34 and Zacharias’ in 
v. 18? (4) Why do you think the angel 
said what he did in v. 36? (5) Who was 
Gabriel (vv. 19, 26)? Think what added 
weight his presence would carry with a 
Jew. Cp. Ex. 23:20, 21; Gen. 28:10-14. 
(6)“What things were said of the prom- 
ised Child that could not have been said 
about any other? What do these truths do 
for your faith and hope? 


MONDAY, MARCH 23 


LUKE 1:39-56 (1) Project yourself into this 
story and imagine what it may have been 
like when these two women met in Elisa- 


pose of Messiah’s coming 


beth’s house. (2) Notice Elisabeth’s words. 
(3) To what does Elisabeth attribute the 
work of God in Mary (v. 45)? Has the 
same attitude toward God’s promise 
brought Christ to dwell in you? (4) What 
three divine attributes does Mary extol in 
vv. 49, 50? (5) What principle of God’s 
working is revealed in the manner of the 
Saviour’s coming (vv. 51-53 and I Cor. 
1:26-31)? (6)*What features in Mary’s 
character shine forth in this song? Are 
you: rejoicing as Mary did in what God is 
and has done? 


TUESDAY, MARCH 24 

LUKE 1:57-80 (1) How was it indicated 
that Zacharias had learned his lesson in 
faith? How was it turned to the blessing 
of many? (2) The song of Zacharias may 
be divided thus: thanks to God for the 
coming of Messiah (vv. 68-70); the pur- 
(vv. 71-75); 
the mission of John (vv. 76, 77); further 
picture of Messiah’s coming (vv. 78, 79). 
(3) Though this song refers primarily to 
the Jewish nation, much can be applied to 
us under the New Covenant. Cp. I Pet. 
2:9; Rom. 15:8-13. (4) Offer to God a 
prayer of praise for what He is, based on 
this passage. Mention especially every one 
of these promised blessings which you have 
experienced. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25 


LUKE 2:1-20 (1) Over what did God exer- 
cise His power in order to have His Son 
born in the town predicted for His birth 
(Micah 5:2) at the proper time (cp. v. 6 
with Gal. 4:4)? (2) According to this 
account, describe the type of people God 
chose to share in the birth of His Son. 
Think how appropriate this was (John 
10:11; John 1:29). (3) Contrast the cir- 
cumstances of His birth, in heaven and on 
earth. Remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus concerning the spiritual birth of a 
child of God (15:7, 10), an event seldom 
recorded by the world. (4) Faith is our 
response to the Word of God. Trace the 
place of the Word of God and the response 
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of those in the story to it. There is some- 
thing in almost every verse. God’s wonder- 
ful Gift is promised to you if you believe 
the promise and receive the Gift—Christ. 
You will find v. 20 your own experience. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26 

LUKE 2:21-39 (1) Why is such careful 
note taken here of the detailed fulfillment 
of the law (Matt. 5:17)? (2) What did 
Simeon see in the Child that lay in his 
arms (30-32; 34, 35)? Whence did he 
have this insight? In what way did Simeon 
have revelation beyond that given to Zach- 
Cp. vy. 31, 32 with 1:77. (3) In 
this passage we see still others who were 
to know of the 
Messiah. Notice carefully what kind of 


arias? 


privileged coming of 
people they were and imagine the joy in 
the heart of God to have some on earth 
close enough to Him so that He could tell 
them (Mal. 3:16). (4) Are you living in 
constant relationship to the Lord so that 
He may fulfill His promises to you as He 
did to Anna? 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27 
LUKE 2:40-52 (1) The Lord Jesus lived for 


33 years on earth under varying circum- 
stances and undergoing all temptations so 
He could understand and help us. He can 
understand and help a boy of twelve to live 
a godly hife because He was one. (2) Have 
you ever felt that you were not fully 
understood by your parents or family? How 
do you think He felt in this situation? 
What was His attitude toward His parents, 
regardless (v. 51)? How would this enable 
Him to help us obey (Eph. 6:1)? Cp. 





EVERY MORNING ... 


Be sure to read the assigned passage 
carefully before attempting to answer 
the questions. 


After you have finished answering 
each day's specific questions, review 
by answering these important queries: 


1. Is there any example for me to 


seek to follow by Gods help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 
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Heb. 5:8, 9. 
thing said about His growth and delevop- 
Could not He help a child grow 
spiritually during tender years? 


(3) Notice carefully every- 


ment. 


SATURDAY, MARCH (28 
LUKE 3:1-20 (1) What is the point of this 
list of names in vv. 1, 2? Cp. 1:3, 4. (2) 
Read the impressive list of important 
names followed by the single statement: 
“the word of God came unto John... . in 
the wilderness.” See I Cor. 1:26-29. (3) 
What impresses you most about John? 
What is his theme? How is his message 
10, 12, 19)? How 


repentance to be applied? When you ac- 


received (vv. is true 
knowledge a sin, are you truly repentant? 
(4) How does John answer the question 
as to his identity (v. 15)? When people 
ask about your spiritual experience, do you 
use it as an opportunity to point them to 


Christ? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 29 
LUKE 3:21-38 (1) With the genealogy here 
repentance moves into the gospel. We 
move from good advice of John to the good 
news of Christ. Notice in the genealogy 
Christ is thus 
the true Brother to all men. 


the line ascends to Adam. 
Luke traces 
the genealogy through his mother — for 
Joseph was the son-in-law of Heli, v. 23, 
to show He was the seed of the woman 
(Gen. 3:15). (2) Meditate upon what the 
event in v. 22 meant to Christ. As far as 
we know this is the first audible voice from 
heaven He ever heard. He lived by prayer 
and faith. Remember that all in His life 


has great significance for us. 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or 
to forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to 
claim; if so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me 
(by illustration or statement) about 
Jesus Christ, God, myself, His will for 
my life? 

6. Is there something in this pas- 
sage which should be my prayer for 
today? 








MONDAY, MARCH 30 


LUKE 4:1-13 (1) Observe in wv. 2 and 3 
the special moment chosen by the devil fo; 
his attack. What would you conclude from 
this about when you might expect to be 
tempted? (2) His relationship to His 
Father was to be the foundation to all 
that Jesus was to accomplish on earth, 
How does Satan attack this? (3) The gen. 
uineness and severity of these temptations 
must not be underestimated. Jesus was 
really a man. He calls attention to this 
in v. 4 when Satan asks if He is the Son 
of God. (4) Looking at the three tempts. 
tions separately, what was the special sub- 
tlety of each? As a man Jesus Chris 
fought temptation the same way we do, 
How? Cp. Eph. 6:17. (5) Having been 
thus tempted He is able to help ‘us (Heb. 
2:18). Have you ever been tempted to us 


prayer as a means to get what you want 





from life? Or to take the easy, worldly 






way to get results in Christian work in 







stead of the slow road of prayer and faith’ 
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4:14-30 (1) 


made of Jesus following a victorious battle 






LUKE Notice the statement 







with temptation. He knows how to deliver 
(2) Notice 
where the Lord Jesus was when this took 
place (v. 16). What claim did He make 
17-21)? (3) How did He expect to 
be received? How was He received? What 
is the point of vv. 23-27? (4) Study v. 6 


Have you ever had a broken heart? Hare 






the godly from temptation. 








(vv. 









you ever had a habit you could not break! 






Have you ever been unable to “see” spit 






itual truth? Have you ever had a deep 





hunger to be a better person? Have you 






ever had a desire to be free from a guilty 
Since this is what He came 


to do, have you come to Jesus to hart 





conscience? 






these needs met? 






This Morning With God was prepared bi 
Jane Hollingsworth. 
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letters from our readers 


THE SHOW MUST GO ON? 

| was most gratified to read the [editorial] “The 
Show Must Go On” in the January issue of His. 
One can only wish that more be done in an attempt 
io root out the superficiality and carnality which 
seems to be so prevalent in some circles of modern 
American evangelism. 

It has been my privilege to come to this great 
country from across the seas for educational pur- 
poses, and the type of evangelism described in your 
atticle is particularly revealing to foreign students 
like myself. I was reared under the ministry of 
men who thought little of themselves and much of 
the sufficiency of Christ to accomplish His own 
work without the addition of showmanship and 
theatrical antics. The latter technique may draw 
the crowds and provide entertainment for the eve- 
ning, but it does not produce converts who have a 
vital, revolutionary experience of the living Christ 
in their lives. 

Why is it that we have to take the notorious 
sinners of the world and try to make them the “out- 
sanding evangelists” of our day before they have 
secured a thorough knowledge of the Word of 
God? These men are mere babes in Christ and 
they need to mature before they can be expected 
lo minister to large audiences concerning the things 
of the Lord. As I have had occasion to listen to 
such men I have been reminded of the sound ad- 
vice of the Apostle Paul to Timothy concerning 
spiritual leadership: “. . . not a novice, lest being 
lifted up with pride he fall into the condemnation 
of the devil.” I sincerely believe that it is grieving 
io the heart of God to take the methods of Holly- 
wood and substitute them for the powerful ministry 
of the Holy Spirit. The former may secure “deci- 
sions,” but the latter always produces “Christ ones” 
(Christians). 


Natal, South Africa, and Chicago Ill. LL. C. van HEERDEN 


RSV NEW TESTAMENT 

Your article on the standardization of the ks\ 
translation of the Bible is enlightening and timely 
and on the whole very fine. However, there is one 
comment that I would like to inject. The author 
states concerning the New Testament usage of the 
pronouns “thou” and “you”: “Except for this one 
very serious blemish the New Testament on the 
whole is an excellent translation.” Would not the 
omission of the word begotten in the translation 
of John 3:16 be another serious blemish since the 
word definitely establishes that Jesus was procre- 
ated by God whereas an only son could be adopted? 
It seems to me the omission of this word was an- 
other attempt on the part of the translators to 
negate the fact of the deity of Christ. 


Chicago, Illinois Lots LECHNER 


Dr. Allan MacRae comments: “The rsv New Testament 
is not on the whole characterized by the ruthless disregard 
of the actual reading of the original Bible text which is 
unfortunately so often found in the rsv Old Testament. 
In the particular case before us, much can be said for the 
Rsv reading. The Greek word monogenes means “only,” 
“one-class,’ or “unique.” While related to the world 
“beget,” it is not identical with it. It occurs nine times in 
the New Testament. In three of these (Luke 7:12; 8:42: 
9:38) the King James Version translates it “only,” while 
in the other six it has “only begotten.” The rsv has “only” 
in all nine instances. In some ways this is more satisfactory 
than the King James rendering of the word, since it is 
referring to Jesus, not as the incarnate One, the only one 
who has been conceived by the Holy Spirit, but as the 
second Person of the Trinity, who is one with God from 
all eternity, and hence never was begotten in any literal 
sense. It is a great shame that the rsv Old Testament 
translates most of the wonderful predictions of the glory 
of the Lord Jesus Christ in such a way as to hide their 
true meaning, instead of rendering them in harmony with 
the teachings which are clearly expressed in so many pas- 
sages in the much better translation in the rsv New Testa- 
ment.” —Eb. 
THE SERVICES REPORT 

This is a good opportunity to let you know that 
His has helped me very much to come closer to my 
Saviour. At present, being in the service, there is 
not too much chance to study. However, His has 
just kept boosting me along whenever I may have 
been a bit discouraged. Consequently, I think some 
of my Christian friends would appreciate subscrip- 
tions. 
Japan Tom STANWYCK 

I enjoy His—find it real blessing and an excel- 
lent source of Christian reading while here on the 


Korean front. 


Korea Georce L. Merz. Jr. 





NEWS OF THE 


HIS visits the K-State Christian Fellowship 


A common problem of IvcF chapters is the em- 
phasis that should be given in the main weekly 
meeting. If it’s consistently for Christians, evan- 
gelism suffers; if for non-Christians, many neces- 
sary points of Christian life and thought are neg- 
lected. Until this year, the Kansas State Christian 
Fellowship compromised by having both types of 
meetings — the only difficulty was that students 
brought their non-Christian friends, thinking a 
meeting would be evangelistic, only to be disap- 
pointed. The result: no clear purpose and dwin- 
dling attendance by non-Christians. 

During the present year a new plan is being 
tested by this 1vcF chapter in a state college (enroll- 
ment 7,000). The previous “buckshot” main meet- 
ing is now consistently evangelistic, to introduce 
non-Christians to Jesus Christ. This purpose con- 
trols all planning, according to Lois Ottaway, a 
leader in the group and business manager of the 
college yearbook. When Tuesday night comes, sixty 
to seventy students meet at 7:00 p.m. in the Engi- 
neering Lecture Hall to hear student or guest 
speakers. This is no time for Christian cliques (if 
there is any time for them) ; instead students bring 
their guests, introduce them to others, later discuss 
the topic of the evening as they go home. 

Friday night at Kansas State is for Christian 
fellowship. Main purpose each week is to help 
Christian students live more effective lives for Jesus 
Christ. Foreign missions is a recurring topic in 
this meeting. 

(Michigan Christian Fellowship at Ann Arbor is 
carrying out a similar plan this year. Main meeting 
is for evangelism at 3:30 Sunday afternoon, while 
the Christians meet to pray for the meeting, become 
acquainted with the speaker and consider their own 
responsibility on Friday or Saturday night.] 

The K-State Christian fellowship sends cards to 
the preceding week’s guests, in addition to adver- 
tising on bulletin boards and in the campus daily’s 
calendar of events. (Blotters with athletic schedules 


and KSCF meeting announcements are widely @ 
tributed at the beginning of each semester.) Chil 
Hawkins, president of the group, appoints memb@ 
to encourage registration at area conferences af 
to arrange transportation. Semi-annual picnics @ 
special features of the campus program. A speal 
who agrees with the ivcF Basis of Faith is bro 
to the campus by the group to represent KSCR/ 
Religious Emphasis Week. 
Weekly Bible studies in dorms, fraternitig 
sororities and organized houses, d.p.m.’s and) 
$1.25-per-day missionary goal round out the pi 
gram. | 
e Among the Cambridge Inter-Collegiate C 
Union (CICCU) prayer groups (which pray for 
work in various parts of the world) is one for IVCF 
the States and Canada, initiated when the team of 
came from England last year. This year the group 


tinuves under the leadership of Dane Gordon, one of 
team members. 


e McGill Christian Fellowship (Montreal) § 
cently commenced a Sunday afternoon “Bull & 
sion.” Purpose: to discuss problems confront 
Christians in their campus witness and life. 


e Wesley Ll. Gustafson, Missionary Secretary : 
IVCF-SFMF, recently resigned and is now pastor of 
First Evangelical Free Church of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
came to IVCF with a background of missionary e 
ence in China. The '51 Missionary conference at 
University of Illinois and a systematic follow-up of 
signing missionary prayer and purpose cards 
among significant developments during his term 
IVCF. 

e Pray for Inter-Varsity abroad. The Pentecd 
have moved to a larger house which is also bei 
used as a girls’ residence. Pray that God may 
girls of His choice to live there. Pray for Marti 
Philipp, new general secretary of Studenten Missi 
in Deutschland, for staff member Fritz Laubach, @ 
the appointment of a women’s staff member. 
that God may use Gwen Wong and Ray Larson i 
the Philippines, guiding in the difficult relationshi 
between Chinese and Filipino students in Mami 








